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ALL THE 


The day is coming when a train trip 
will again be something to look 
forward to eagerly — something 
to be enjoyed at ease, in spacious 

comfort — and all at moderate price. 
That of course will be after the war is 
won. It will be when the armed forces 

no longer need nearly half of all our 
passenger equipment to move fight- 

ing men. It will be when many coaches 
and Pullmans now. busy in war service can 
be honorably retired to make way for new 
cars with comfort, convenience and 





thoughtful appointments beyond any- 
thing the past has known. That will 

take money — vast sums of money. 

It will take time. But we believe 

that it is worth while today fo tell 

you what we plan for tomorrow — to 
help you realize that the wartime serv- 
ice we are able to give today is by 

no means a sample of what's in store for 


the future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Editorial Comment 








a Periodically, since the establishment of the 
present teachers’ retirement system, there have 
appeared proposals to freeze the fund. The 
contention is advanced that since the fund has 
reached a large 
amount, its as- 
sets would hold up annuity payments and other 
obligations for a considerable period of years 
without the state contribution from the surtax 
receipts. Therefore, why not suspend the sur- 
tax? This sort of proposal has been made by 
legislators and state officials during the past 
years, 


TEACHERS SURTAX AGAIN IN NEWS 


Those who advocate pegging the fund at a 
given level or for a fixed period of time seem 
to have the idea that the fund is simply a 
financial from which 
could be made indefinitely and with no effect 
upon the solvency of the system. They fail to 
comprehend that the assets of the fund repre- 
sent the sum of the individual 
thousands of teachers, active and retired; and 
that the system is upon an actuarial basis with 
all the factors of longevity and mortality tables 
operating as they do in insurance companies. 

The fund cannot be held at a given level for 
the obvious reason that continually new mem- 
bers become eligible as they reach age 25. They 


storehouse payments 


accounts of 


pay 5% of the salary and the law requires a 
contribution by the state for every one of them. 
Another factor which increases the fund is that 
as salaries increase, the deposits of teachers in- 
crease proportionately and so do the state de- 
posits, thus adding to the aggregate of accounts 
represented by the fund. 

To suspend payments of the surtax into the 
fund, thus stopping state deposits, would be as 
reasonable and businesslike as to ask that in- 
surance companies waive premiums because 
they hold tremendous assets, and still meet all 
payments under policies. Policy holders do not 
ask for general suspension of premiums. They 
tealize the consequences of tampering with 
actuarial computations or ignoring capital 
assets, even temporarily. Pegging the retire- 
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ment fund cannot be done, except by inflicting 
great injury to an actuarially sound system and 
reduction of benefits to members of the retire- 


ment system. 


w For years we have pointed out the increas- 
ing points of contact between the individual 
citizen and his government. Whereas, only a 
few years ago schools proceeded according to 
THE NATIONAL FRONT State and local determina- 
AND THE SCHOOLS tion, the national govern- 
ment is now a factor. Those who profess to 
keep abreast of developments must keep posted 
on what is going on in Washington. The exist- 
ence of this fact must be recognized. The war 
has created an emergency which has put the 
federal government in a position of profound 
influence education. The trend is not 
expected to diminish. 

Currently there are several issues which will 


upon 


Foremost, of 
course, is the federal aid bill. 
Others which deserve mention are the veteran’s 
education bills, the bill to set up compulsory 
military training for boys when they attain age 
seventeen, the disposal of government owned 
machine tools, equipment and materials which 
the schools might use after the war, the pros 
pects of another form of NYA, federal pro 
gram of hot lunches, post-war adult education 
bills, and the ASTP. Taken together or sepa- 
rately, these are indicative of the degree of 


bear heavily upon education. 
to education 


educational policy-making by Congress or fed 
eral agencies. 
Educators can ill afford an apathetic attitude 


toward these measures on the 


ground of re- 
moteness. Such matters affect all of the schools. 
They are close to every phase of education. 
Local and state affairs are considered of pri 
mary importance because they have a discern 
ible touch of nearness and home. Those who 
desire to understand the complete panorama of 
acts and consequences must enlarge their scope 
to include the seething scene of national trends, 


legislation, and directives. 
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In order to disseminate information on fed- 
eral developments we are mailing copies of 
Legislative News Flash, issued by the NEA, to 
750 local associations and administrators. It is 
doubtful that the NEA will be able to continue 
shipment to us of this quantity for more than 
several issues of the Flash. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that fullest use be made of them and that 
they be filed for future reference. This NEA 
service, granted upon our request, is appre- 
ciated. 


a When the NEA Commission on Defense of 
Democracy Through Education went to New 
York City to investigate charges that Mayor 
LaGuardia had been exerting undue influence 
INTERFERENCE IN THE BIG TOWN UPO" the city 
board of edu- 
cation there were only ripples of comment. 
The general attitude seemed to be that it was 
just another one of those innocuous inquiries. 
However, the Commission went to work and 
with assiduous methods interviewed teachers 
and officials and investigated the records. The 
evidence was unmistakable and the Commis- 
sion submitted a detailed report. It courage- 
ously recited a list of specific instances of pro- 
cedure employed by the Mayor to subordinate 
the schools and board of education to his will. 
Not only does the report enumerate cases of 
interference, but, it includes constructive legis- 
lative suggestions to remedy the situation. 
The report has drawn much newspaper com- 
ment and citizens have shown some cognizance 
of the increasing obstructions and usurpations 
which have been placed in conflict with the 
orderly operation of their schools. It was a 
timely intercession on the part of the Commis- 
$10n. 


w In the January Journal there appeared out- 
lines of three proposed plans of education for 
reconstruction and peace in war-torn European 
countries. Suggestions upon how these peoples 
FORCING DEMOCRACY May be indoctrinated in 
THROUGH EDUCATION the ways of democracy 
vary all the way from conservative to forcing 
methods. One plan, to make sure these nations 
shall forever forget dictatorship and become 
democratic in thought and action, is to super- 
vise instruction and inspect textbooks of former 
Axis countries. The element of force would 
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dominate to inculcate in these countries a phil 
osophy consistent with that of the United 
Nations. 

At several of the AASA regional confer- 
ences Dean William F. Russell gave a strong 
rebuttal to those proposals. He favors every 
assistance to building educational systems in 
Axis and Axis-dominated lands but disagrees 
strongly with the idea of prefabricated lessons 
and techniques. It is his contention that educa- 
tion is not an international matter. The Dean 
warns that before getting too excited about the 
future of education in other lands we had 
better take stock of our own country’s educa- 
tional future where a trend toward medieval 
scholasticism and reaction is noticeable. 

A lively controversy on post-war education 
dictator countries be re- 
educated? If so, shall we impose our patterns ’ 
Much argument will flow from idealistic fervor. 
Counteracting it will be practical and realistic 
considerations. 


has begun. Can 


m The law governing diplomas and credits for 
seniors leaving school reads as follows: 

“40.90 Senior students entering military 
service; diplomas and credits. Any senior 
CREDIT FOR SENIORS Student of a high school 
LEAVING SCHOOL in this state who, during 
the school year entered any branch of the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States and 
who would have graduated during such school 
year, shall be granted a diploma of graduation 
from such school. Such diploma shall have all 
the rights and privileges of diplomas regularly 
granted to graduates of such school. Any senior 
student of a county rural normal school or 
teachers college in this state who entered dur- 
ing the school year any branch of the military 
or naval service of the United States shall be 
given credit for the first semester’s work for 
such school year to the same extent as though 
he had successfully completed such work.” 


“Politics is not a dirty business, carried on 
by grafters and self-seekers, unless we, the ‘re- 
spectable’ men and women, turn it over to such 
Mrs. M. A. Hastings, president, 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


persons. ’- 
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Federal Aid 
Without Federal Control 


by R. B. Marston 


Director 


Glenn Archer 

Associate Director 

NEA Legislative and 

Vederal Relations Division 

a When S. 637, a bill authorizing Federal aid 
to finance more adequately the public schools 
during emergency and to equalize educational 
opportunities, was under discussion in the 
United States Senate chamber, October 12, 
1943, one of the members of that distinguished 
body declared that S. 637 “is a revolutionary 
proposal, probably the most revolutionary ever 
made to the Congress of the United States.” 
In subsequent debate it was also stated that 
Federal control of education would certainly 
follow Federal aid to education. 

The tenacity with which these two opinions 
are held by many people, including some mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, justifies exami- 
nation of their validity in the light of the 
history of Federal aid to education. 

When thus examined, the inevitable conclu 
sion is that Federal aid to, without Federal 
control of, education is a long-established 
American tradition. Neither of the two claims 
advanced by the opposition has a basis in fact. 
They have no historical background or stand- 
ing. It would be futile for anyone to attempt 
to defend these claims in terms of American 
practices that have generally prevailed since 
the earliest days of this nation. 

Some of the historical evidence in support 
of this viewpoint follows. 


= HISTORY OF FEDERAL AID: The first impor- 
tant provision for Federal aid to education was 
included in the Ordinance of 1785. This pro- 
vision, largely as a result of the foresight of 
Manasseh Cutler, was reaffirmed in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. Out of these two great docu- 
ments came a national policy of Federal aid to 
education that has been consistently observed 
by Federal government to the present time. 
The Ordinance of 1787 appropriated two 

townships for higher education. It set aside _ 
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The facts of history reveal that 
Federal aid to education has not re- 
sulted in Federal control of schools. 


within each township one section of land for 
the ministry, All of the 
thirty states, later formed the territory north of 
the Ohio River and west of the Mississippi, 


another for schools. 


received land grants specifically set aside for 
the support of education. Under the authoriza 
tion made by the Ordinance of 1787, Ohio, ad- 
mitted in 1802, was the first state to receive 
land grants for educational purposes. Federal 
aid of this kind was granted other states in the 
years that followed. The magnitude of land 
grants to education, and their importance in the 
development of public schools, can scarcely be 
over-estimated. ‘The domain granted speci 
fically for schools by our national government 
to its thirty public-land states, 121,110 {square } 
miles, is larger than Italy, nearly two and one- 
half times as large as England, ten times as 
large as Maryland, and nearly twenty-five times 
as large as the state of Connecticut.” 


Some of the more important land grant acts 
Ordi 
; act of 1848, which granted sec 


are the following: Ordinance of 1785; 
nance of 1787 
tions 16 and 36 of each township for educa- 
tion; numerous acts, beginning in 1802, ceding 
salt lands for the support of education; the 
internal improvement land grant act of 1841 
which resulted in nine of 19 states using part 
or all of the proceeds for schools; the swamp 
land act of 1850 which made grants to 15 
states, 12 of which applied proceeds to educa 
tion; the first Morrill act of 1862 and the sec- 
ond Morrill act which Congress passed in 1890. 
These are some of the more important authoriz 
ations granting lands for the support of public 
schools. They are by no means, however, a 
complete listing of the acts of Congress which 
extended aid of this kind. 

The Federal government has not limited its 
aid to schools to land grants only. It has made 
many important outright grants of money. In 
1802, Congress set aside from five to 15 per 

1 Federa 


and State Policies in Public School Finan 
United State 5 


Swift. p ) 


e in the 
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cent of the proceeds from the sale of United 
States land for 29 states. Of this number, 19 
used a part or all of these moneys for educa- 
tional purposes. In 1833 the U. S. Deposit 
I'und act distributed ten million dollars to the 
states. Some applied these grants to the schools. 
The Surplus-Revenue Loan Act, of 1837, re- 
turned approximately 28 million dollars as 
“loans” to the states. Part of these funds were 
applied to education. The “loans” 
been called by the Federal government. The 
Distribution Act, of 1841, provided monetary 
grants from the sale of public lands, thus ex- 
tending the provisions of the act of 1802, re- 
ferred to above. In 1908, the Federal Forest 
Reserve County Fund act set aside 25 per cent 
of the money received from the forest reserve 
for the states and territories for schools and 


have not 


roads. The Oil and Mineral Leasing act, of 
1920, appropriated from 20 to 3714 per cent 
of the proceeds from all Federal non-metallic 
deposits to the public land states for roads and 
schools. Apportionments of money provided 
by the acts of 1908 and 1920, as between roads 
and schools, were left to the states. 


In addition to land grants and outright 
money grants for education, the Federal gov- 
ernment has extended its help through subven- 
tions. By subvention is meant annual payments 
to the support of education for specific pur- 
poses. These are recurring and are dependable 
sources of school revenues that have a definite 
place in local and state school budgets through- 
out the nation. Among the most important sub- 
vention acts are the following: the Hatch act, 
1877; Smith—Lever act, 1914; Smith-Hughes 
act, 1917; and the George-Reed act, 1929. 
The Hatch act appropriated money to promote 
scientific investigation and experimentation in 
local fields of agricultural education. The 
Smith—Lever act appropriated money for the 
“diffusion of useful and practical information 
on subjects relating to agriculture and home 
economics.” The Smith—Hughes act preserved 
many features of the Smith-Lever act and ex 
tended aid to a new purpose as well—voca 
tional training. The George-Reed act extended 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes act in the 
area of vocational education. 


In the light of these facts, and many others 
of a like nature that would necessarily be noted 
in a lengthier review of Congressional acts 
extending Federal aid to education, it is perti 
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nent to observe that if S$. 637 is a “‘revolution- 
ary proposal” it is then true that Federal gov- 
ernment has since its birth been ‘‘revolution- 
ary” in its sympathetic attitude toward the sup- 
port of public education—No! The truth 1s that 
S. 637—and its companion measure H. R. 2849, 
pending in the House of Representatives—is 
as truly American as our flag is American, as 
the constitution itself is. 


= FEDERAL CONTROL THE EXCEPTION: The 
contention that Federal control inevitably fol- 
lows Federal aid to education is unsupported 
by the facts of history. 

It is of the first importance to note that land 
grants to education were not accompanied by 
Federal control. It is of the first importance to 
note that the outright grants of Federal moneys 
were not accompanied by Federal control. In 
the main, Federal subventions to education 
have been extended without Federal control. 
There are some exceptions in the case of sub 
ventions, notably in the case of the Smith 
Hughes act. By far and large, however, Federal 
aid to education has not meant Federal control 
of education. This has been the case since the 
constitution itself came into being. In this 
practice exists a national policy that has been 
tried and found to be sound. This policy 
should be continued and this is precisely what 
S. 637—-H. R. 2849 proposes to guarantee. 

As a matter of fact, the proposed legislation 
goes farther in the direction of supporting the 
policy of Federal aid without Federal control 
than any measure that has been considered by 
Congress. Among its provisions is one that 
specifically prohibits Federal “‘supervision or 
control over any school or State educational 
agency with respect to which any funds are ex- 
pended pursuant to this Act.’ States sharing 
the benefits of the act are likewise forbidden 
to surrender state or local control over the 
schools to the Federal government or any of its 
agencies. 

‘There is,”’ as Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah, declared in the course of the debate on 
S. 637, “not one iota of Federal control in this 
bill.”” The selection of teachers, their certifica- 
tion, the determination of what shall be taught 
in the schools, how subjects in the curriculum 
shall be taught, the length of the school day 
and of the school year, the administration of 
school systems, and the like are left entirely 


(Turn to page 378) 
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Correspondence Study 
In Reedsburg High School 


by Lawrence C. Olson 

Principal 

m On the day before school opened in Reeds- 
burg last fall one of the teachers resigned to 
go into war emergency employment. After 
exhausting all means of replacement it was 
apparent that no teacher was available for the 
position and some other solution to the problem 
must be found. It was not feasible to absorb 
the whole group of nearly one hundred stu- 
dents in the other classes, so as an alternative, 
we turned to University Extension locally 
directed correspondence study service. 

At the outset the superintendent of schools, 
R. T. Normington, had very definite objectives 
for enriching the curriculum to serve the needs 
and interests of all students. It was with these 
objectives in mind that the program was then 
arranged to select courses from the large num- 
ber of high school credit correspondence study 
courses available from the University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division and conduct them as 
a part of the regular high school curriculum 
under the locally-directed plan. Certain pro- 
cedures were set up which have been funda- 
mental to its success in the Reedsburg High 
School. 


The courses chosen from the extension list 


were those that were especially suited to the 


needs of the group. The students were then 
interviewed, and a course was selected to fit 
the needs and interests of each individual. By 
this use of University correspondence study 
courses a number of administrative and teach 
ing problems were solved. One senior girl, a 
transfer student, who needed American history 
in order to graduate had a conflict which could 
not be adjusted in our local class schedule. By 
use of the locally directed course in American 
history, studied in her free period, a ready 


solution was found. 


REEDSBURG 


Name of Name of No No. of Co 
Student Cours tudent 
Martin Meyer Aeronautics 1HS 702736F 7. 
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Correspondence study through Uni- 
versity Extension has enriched the 
curriculum of Wisconsin high schools. 





ourtesy University Extension 


Photo 

Another problem was presented by the fact 
that there were only three students registered 
for second year Spanish. Obviously it was un- 
wise in a teacher-shortage period to devote a 
teacher’s time to a class of only three students 
much 


when this situation could be met more 


economically through the use of University 


Extension courses. This plan released this 
teacher for a different class of thirty-five stu- 
dents in another subject while the three stu- 
dents took Spanish through correspondence 

When the registration was completed the 


following selection of courses had been made 


Aeronautics dl 13 students 
Gasoline Automobilk 17 student 
Spanish 3 students 
U. S. History 1 student 
Practical Arithmetic { students 
Shop Arithmetic 1 student 
Concrete construction 1 student 


A system of recording was then planned for 
the proctor to keep an accurate record of the 
work. This was set up in two divisions. The 


first record was as follows: 


HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION STUDENTS 








In the second record the students were listed 
so as to indicate the progress and grade. A 
multi-column record sheet was provided to per 
mit entry of checks after the names for lessons 
turned in 
returned, 


and the grades on the lessons when 


with double column 


headed by the date the assignment was due. 


each being 


REEDSBURG HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION STUDENTS 


Assign. No. 1 


tw 


Date duc | 3-13 | 3-20 | 3-27 | 4-10 | 4-17 | 4 


James Head 


PCG ep a se a ee 
| | | | | 


age the students to describe in writing their 
special difficulties for the University instructor 
at the Extension Division in Madison which is 
in conformity with the regulations for instruc 
tion by mail. 

By and large the results obtained in the ex 
tension courses were about the same as in their 


6 | Tt } 8 9 10 


Assign. | Exam. | Final 
24 5-1 5-8 5-22 5-29 Grade Grade | Grade 
| 
E-Ge 29.8 > ae Oe gira eae. 90 90 | 90 
| | | | | 





At the beginning of the semester every stu- 
dent was given his schedule of dates as to when 
each assignment was due with the understand 
ing that the course would carry a full semester’s 
credit upon completion. The dates were deter- 
mined by the number of assignments to be com- 
pleted in the semester. Any student failing to 
turn in a lesson on the date specified was re 
quired to put in additional time until he had 
met his lesson schedule. Failure to keep up to 
schedule has not been much of a problem, but 
in One instance it was necessary to transfer 
several students from a course in drawing to a 
course in mathematics for which they were 
more adequately prepared. After the transfer 
was made they were able to keep up with their 
schedule and have been making very satisfac 
tory progress. 

Of course one of the big incentives for doing 
the work well and getting a satisfactory grade 
was that these people needed the credit for 
graduation. The courses were to serve as a 
regular part of their high school work and not 
as a supplement to it. 

The students were assigned by the proctor 
to a specific period in the school day, which 
time they were to devote wholly to preparation 
of their lessons and nothing else. The environ- 
as ideal 


ment made 


references, and models being supplied. 


was as possible, texts, 

The duties of the proctor consisted of seeing 
that lessons were turned in on time, handing 
to the 
from the University, and keeping the records 


corrected lessons students as received 
up to date. Lessons were mailed to Madison, by 
the proctor, at regular intervals. The proctor also 
interpreted any directions and made certain the 
student was doing his best. However, he made 
no attempt to help the students with the prepa- 


ration of their lessons. The proctor did encour 
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regular academic work. A number of interest 
ing facts should be mentioned here. Each per- 
son finished his course for the semester accord- 
ing to schedule. The better students found 
advantage in that they could work at their own 
rate of speed. It is our experience that one 
must be particularly careful in selecting courses 
for the poorer students in order to avoid their 
taking work they do not have the background 
to complete. The work was presented in such 
a manner that it required original organization 
of facts and free thinking on the part of the 
student. The very accurate checking of papers 
by the extension instructor was an incentive for 
students to do their best in writing, spelling, 
neatness, and written expression. The written 
comments by the University instructor were 
always of much interest and benefit to the stu- 
dent, and it was surprising how well the in 
structor became acquainted with the individu 
alities of each student even to the point of 
knowing whether or not students were working 
together or doing their own free thinking. One 
boy became so interested in his course in the 
Gasoline Automobile that he asked permission 
to work in a local garage the lasi period each 
day and the remainder of the afternoon. Be 
cause of his interest and the caliber of his work 
permission was granted. The garage owner 1s 
so pleased with the services of the boy that he 
has paid him for the time given to the practical 
work. 

Locally directed University Extension corre- 
spondence study has been found to be a splen 
did service for the Reedsburg High School 
during the current school year. 


In spite of our teacher shortage, conflicts 1n 
students’ programs, and the small registration 
in some subjects, we of the Reedsburg High 


(Turn to page 381) 
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For High Schools 
by Phyllis Katheron Webb 


Lancaster 


mw One of the most needed and perhaps least 
offered courses in the high school curriculum 
is that in general music. By this I mean an 
survey course in the fundamentals, 
familiarity and genuine appreciation of the 
subject. Our students, interested in music, em- 
bark upon a series of experiences in glee clubs, 
bands and orchestras. Perhaps they stick to the 
groups, or perhaps they do not, but even if they 
finish the year’s work in one of these organiza- 
tions, what exactly have they accomplished 
which will lead them to any greater under- 
standing of music in general, or prove to be 
of any benefit to them later on in their life, 
whether or not they intend to follow up their 
beginnings with music work in college? 

A course in general music, required of all 
graduates of the high school, and accredited on 
an equal basis with the regular academic classes, 
would, I believe, correct this scholastic need, 


over-all 


provide better musicians for the school’s own 
activities and at the same time balance the cur- 
riculum which as a general rule leans rather 
too heavily toward the strictly academic and 
classical, and shunts the fine arts courses aside. 

Take, for example, a student with real mu- 
sical ability who intends to take a major in 
the subject when he or she enters college. What 
preparation, or foundation in harmony, rhyth 
mics and music history does the average high 
school offer? Generally speaking, very little. 
Most professors of music in our colleges and 
universities are appalled and amazed at the 
lack of knowledge portrayed by most freshmen 
students in their classes, and are forced to spend 
almost a year of the already too-short four year 
course in providing a background which stu- 
dents should have received in high school be- 
fore ever dreaming of entering an institute of 
higher and more specialized learning. 

In a general music course, perhaps the best 
plan is that of the unit system, coordinated by 
a central subject theme from which the rest of 
the study is derived. An example may be the 
practical theme of folk music. The teacher work- 
ing upon this basis may plan for the six, six- 
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-A General Music Course 


Accredited music courses would 
provide better school musicians 
and a better balanced curriculum. 
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weeks periods of the year, a unit covering each 
division, using each new term a different coun 
try, or group of countries, and letting the rest 
of the work grow out of this background. If, 
for instance, the unit were one on the musi 
of Germany, those composers under immediate 
consideration would include Bach, Beethoven, 
etc. and from the study of these men would come 
the introduction of musical history through 
their own biographies, the times and conditions 
under which they wrote, and the types of musi 
they produced as influenced by their contem 
porary era. With this over-all background, the 
next step is perhaps the division of the work 
into certain prescribed daily considerations, so 
that each day differs (eliminating monotony) 
and allowing the students to prepare them 
selves for the specific task at hand and know 
ahead of time what is to be expected. Let Mon 
day be the day for theory, and by means of 
simple German folk songs (in the German 
unit) teach the notes of the scale, or the pri 
mary triads. Keep the class continually progress 
ing, but at a pace so that the most non 
musical members of the group grasp the fun 
damentals and principles which are being pre 
sented. The aim of the theory work should be 
recognition of chords, ability to sing scales and 
familiarity with key signatures. Over and 
beyond this, the more talented members of the 
class will be able to more or less teach them 


selves, while the slower group will have¢ 
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mastered enough in knowing thoroughly these 
main fundamentals. 


Another day of the week should be devoted 
to a study of rhythmics, that basic, and oft- 
neglected part of the science of musical study. 
This might come every Tuesday and can be 
made most interesting, amusing and beneficial 
by a few activities such as hand clapping of 
rhythms, guessing games with song-rhythms 
beaten out (minus melodic line) and their 
identification by various teams 


Wednesday might well be devoted to sight 
singing, of songs rather unfamiliar to the class. 
This is diverting to students, who as a rule, 
derive most enjoyment from actually singing, 
themselves. And here let me add that every 
day should bring into the classroom some com- 
munity singing. If only one or two songs a 
week are mastered the morale and interest are 
boosted more by song participation of the group 
than by any other single factor in the entire 
academic curriculum. Singing should be often 
and spirited, with students being frequently 
allowed to choose the songs they wish to study. 

Let Thursday be devoted to appreciation, 
and at this time the teacher may use her discre- 
tion about bringing in community performers, 
or particularly talented students. Lacking these, 
she may occasionally play or sing for the group 
herself, but for the main part probably record- 
ings will be used. At various meetings of the 
appreciation class let the group hear the fine 
available recordings of such things as a Grego- 
rian chant and foreign folk records, as well as 
the more often used classical symphonic record- 
ings. A good unit in American music should 
bring to this meeting an assortment of cowboy 
music, Negro spirituals, modern symphonic 
poems and even (for diversion and contrast) 
boogie-woogie and ‘‘basin street’’ jazz. It is un- 
wise to attempt to present anything too “high- 
brow” for some time, for as many teachers 
have observed, it is most difficult to keep a 
class of high school students (or perhaps even 
intelligent adults) interested in and quiet 
throughout the playing of some of the Hadyn 
and Mozart quartets, or during a long and 
involved symphony. Select rather the shorter 
and more concise classics, the representative 
selections which will display form and melody 
as well as will their longer counterparts, with- 
out dulling the interest in them. 

Thus we come to Friday, which may be used 
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as an activities day, or as a general day for 
gathering loose ends of the week’s work. Her: 
the class might select their own preferences as 
to activities, as each week goes by. Perhaps 
during the Latin-American unit they would 
like to incorporate their rhythmic and form 
studies of the music of these countries, with 
the outward expression of a representative 
dance such as the rhumba or conga. If properly 
organized and watched by the teacher a great 
deal of musical sensitivity will be developed 
through a project of this sort. 

Thus, in brief, I have tried to outline a pos- 
sible program which might be used in any high 
school, large or small and with average, or 
below-average musical equipment. We are in 
a world at war, a world gone mad over scienc« 
and mathematics, over bullets and dollars. 
What then will become of our arts, if we, the 
music teachers do not guard them vigilantly? 
Let us try, therefore, to introduce such a course 
as described into our schools; let every child 
taste the delights of the Muse; learn the joy 
of music and become conversant with its ways 
and words. Let a course in general music be- 
come the accepted, not the exceptional in out 
Wisconsin schools. 


FEDERAL AID— 

(Continued from page 374) 
for local and state governments to formulate 
and control. This is in keeping with the 
national policy that has been successfully in- 
voked throughout our history. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, the 
Federal government distributed $153,572,186 
to the states and territories for educational pur- 
poses. The Federal government did not go into 
the states and territories and say, “Because you 
are receiving this help, Federal government 
must select your teachers, determine the courses 
of study, administer your school programs.” 
Public education will receive this current school 
year a significant amount of money from Fed- 
eral government. But control of the processes 
and materials of education remains with local 
and state governments. 

In the light, therefore, of our history, it is 
clear that S. 637-H. R. 2849 coincide in their 
provisions with American practices that have 
existed since the constitution came into exist- 
ence, more than 150 years ago. Federal aid has 
without Federal control. The 


been extended 


proposed legislation should be enacted. 
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War Problems 


and Professional Ethics 
by V irgil M. Rogers 


N.E.A. 
ional Ethics 


Chairman, 


Profe 


Commission 


w Our soldiers, sailors, and marines are fight- 


ing a bloody war on a score of battlefronts. 


Slowly but surely, we are winning the war, 
thanks to careful organization and planning. 
But what is happening to the schools of the 
nation? Are we lowering our educational 
standards through a loss of professional morale 
to an extent that children and youth who are 
in school today will be cheated out of their 
birthright—a good elementary and high school 
education? 

*The Commission on 
the National 
came to grips with a number of vital problems 
closely related to the present critical situation 
in American schools. Two of the problems to 


Professional Ethics of 


Education Association recently 


which the Commission devoted special attention 
were: 


1. Breaking of contracts by teachers 


> 


2. Hiring of substitutes for long periods of time 
and at low salaries. 

It goes without saying that honorable con 
tracts should be respected by teacher and em- 
ployer, even though attractive offers come. No 
teacher (the term is all-inclusive) has a right to 
violate his contract. Only by mutual consent 
may a contract be cancelled and persons who 
put pressure on a board to get released from a 
signed agreement violate the accepted code of 
ethics of our profession. Disregard for con- 
tractual agreements on the part of even a 
small percentage of our profession now can set 
in motion currents of distrust and resentment 
which may in the years ahead extend to any 
community in the nation. 

The tendency on the part of superintendents 
and boards to use substitute teachers on a full- 
time basis, to pay them supply-teaching salaries, 
and to keep in effect or to establish unfair poli 


cies regarding marital status of teachers, is a 
critical problem in the field of professional 
ethics. The enforcement of rules which compel 
teachers to resign when they marry and, upon 
re-application, to be employed at greatly re 
duced salaries for the same job is manifestly 


a policy of sabotage in the teaching profession. 
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rhe teaching profession should not 
be sabotaged by unethical prac- 
tices of teachers and school boards. 


We appeal to teachers, administrative officers 


and boards of education, to recognize these 
vicious trends in the employment of teachers 
to oppose them and if necessary, to bring such 
unethical practices to the attention of proper 
educational committees and commissions fot 
action. The cooperation of all is needed now! 

The N.E.A. 


Ethics considers its function to be primarily 
that of 


Commission on Professional 


promoting a_hetter understanding of 


ethical practice among teachers, school officials, 


and boards of education. It believes that direct 


action on all cases involving ethics should be 


taken to local and state commissions, leaving 


to the national commission only those cases 


appealed to it for consideration. 
The Commission urges upon each state and 
local association these constructive steps 1 they 


have not already been taken: 


1. Establish local and state committees to pro 
mote better ethical practices and to consider 
and take direct action on cases involving 
ethics 

2. Refer to the national commission only thos« 
ca recommended by the state commission 

3. Promote effective tenure laws and retirement 
acts 

i. Make available to the entire profession, copies 
of codes of ethics for teachers. Display in 


suitable places the code ivailable at 
N.E.A. Headquarters 

5. Discuss in educational conferences 

ings, the importance of high ethical practices, 

and the provisions of the code of ethics 

Protect the employment status of teachers on 

leave in war service 

Promote the professionalization of teaching 

membership in local, state, and 
national associations 

8. Encourage the distribution of codes of ethics 
in all teacher training institutions, to school 
faculties, to mew teachers, and to boards of 
education 


poster 


and meet 


through 


4 


1944, let 
teacher, administrator, and board member rec 


During these hard days in every 


ognize the importance of fair practices in all 
professional relationships; and let those who 
are responsible as local, state, or national com 
mission members be on the alert to challenge 
unethical practices whenever and wherever en 
countered, All educational groups should share 


this responsibility 
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PTA State Convention 
Milwaukee April 25-27 

@ Teachers and parents will unite in consider- 
ing the problems of children and youths when 
they meet in Milwaukee on April 25, 26, and 
27 at the 35th annual convention of the Wis 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
convention will be held in Hotel Schroeder. 

The convention theme will be “For Every 
Child—a Better Future.”’ 

Among the speakers will be Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, president of the National Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Mrs. George 
Chatterton, president of the Wisconsin Con 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. Roy Dick 
erson, executive secretary of the Social Hygiene 
society; D. Graham Hutton, of the British 
Information service, and John A. Reuling, 
president of Northland College. 

Preliminary meetings on Monday, April 24, 
will include a district presidents’ conference 
and meetings of the state board of managers 
and its executive committee. 

A condensation of the convention program 
follows: 

Tuesday, April 25 

District presidents’ meeting: 9:30 a.m. 

Opening Session: 2 p.m. Introductions, 
greetings, responses, opening business. Inter 
pretation of convention theme, Mrs. Chatterton. 

District Meetings: 4 p.m. 

General Session: 8 p.m. Symposium, “To 
Prof. Glen G. Eye, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, chairman. Discussants, 
Supt. G. E. Watson, Wauwatosa; Supt. Robert 
G. Peterson, Stoughton; Prof. Roger Guiles, 
Platteville State Teachers College; Prin. Arthur 
H. Mennes, Sheboygan Central High School ; 
Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wis 
consin. 


morrow’s Schools.” 


Wednesday, April 26 
General Session: 9 a.m. Symposium, “Needs 
of Youth.” Mrs. Joseph O. Wilson, child wel 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 


fare and juvenile protection chairman, leader. 
Discussants, Mrs. Otto L, Falk, recording sec 
retary; Sidney Freeman, student in Madison 
East High School; Margaret Kitchin, student in 
West Allis Central High School; Prin. R. G. 
Hein, South Milwaukee High School. Address, 
“Social Hygiene Education,” Dr. Dickerson. 

Presidents’ luncheon: 12 m. Address, Mfs 
William A. Hastings. 

Sectional conferences: 2:30 p.m. 

LEGISLATION: Mrs. Stanley Ashby, _ state 
legislative chairman, presiding. Symposium, 
“Legislation for Youth.” Discussants, Dr 
Leroy Peterson, Wisconsin Education Assn.; 
Supt. George Bassford, Ashland. 

HEALTH AND NuTRITION: Dr. F. R. Janney, 
state physical hygiene chairman, and Mrs. 
Henry Flemming, state summer round-up chair- 
man, presiding. Symposium, ‘Health and 
Nutrition for Youth.” Discussants, Miss Susan 
B. West, Milwaukee Downer College; Miss 
Josephine Maloney, Milwaukee State Teachers 
College; Miss Marjorie Taylor, Curative Work- 
shop of Milwaukee; Mrs. Irene Hugunin, 
Shorewood Schools; Herman Klugg, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College. 

SocIAL HyGiENE: Dr. Elmer Sevringhaus, 
state social hygiene chairman, presiding. Panel, 
“How to Plan a Social Hygiene Program.” 
Speakers, Dr. Dickerson and Dr. Sevringhaus. 

MEETING THE NEEDS OF YOUTH: Mrs. 
Joseph O. Wilson, state child welfare and juve- 
nile protection chairman, presiding. Speakers, 
William G. Robinson, Social Security Board; 
Dr. Eugenia Cameron, state mental hygiene 
chairman. Discussant, Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, 
State Public Welfare Department. 

Annual State Banquet: 6:30 p.m. Dr. Frank 
O. Holt, University of Wisconsin, master of 
ceremonies. Speakers, Mrs. Hastings; D. G. 
Hutton, on “Children in a World at War.” 
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Thursday, April 27 

General Session: 9 a.m. Business. Address, 
Mrs. Hastings, “What Is the Parent~Teacher 
Program?” 

Sectional meetings, 10:30 a.m. 

RURAL: Roy Ihlenfeldt, rural service chair- 
man, chairman and discussion leader. ‘What 
Constitutes an Adequate, Balanced, and Effec- 
tive Program for the Rural Child?’ Discus 
sants, Supt. Winston Brown, Waukesha county ; 
Supervisor Catherine Campbell, State Board of 
Health; Supervisor J. H. Armstrong, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 

ELEMENTARY: Mrs. Richard W. Mills, first- 
vice-president, chairman and discussion leader 
‘Are We Meeting the Needs of Our Chil- 
dren?” Carl Waller, director of guidance, 
Madison public schools; Prin. Lucile Clock, 
Madison Dudgeon school; Mrs. George John 
son, past president, West Allis PTA Council. 

HIGH SCHOOL: R. O. Christofferson, state 
high school service chairman, presiding. Infor- 
mal discussion, program planning, and recrea- 
tional projects. 

COUNCIL: Mrs. Walter Olson, state district 
service chairman, presiding. Mrs. A. W. Brock- 
way, Waukesha, ‘Council Responsibiliities and 


Policies.” Panel, ‘The Council in Action:”’ 
Mrs. H. M. Sloane, Marinette; Mrs. George 
Haack, Fond du Lac; Mrs. B. L. Brouette, 


Green Bay; Mrs. E. F. Heberlien, Milwaukee. 

Closing Session: 12:15 p.m. Address, ‘Tol- 
erance,”’ Pres. John A. Reuling, Northland Col 
lege. Business. Installation of new officers, Mrs. 
Hastings. 


Convention Committees 

mw Mrs. A. C. Beverung, Milwaukee, general 
arrangements chairman for the convention, has 
announced names of committee members. 

Mrs. Walter Huebner, president of the Mil- 
waukee City Council of Parents and Teachers, 
is general local chairman, and Mrs. Joseph O. 
Wilson, Madison, is Chairman of the program 
committee. Mrs. Roger Scott, past president of 
the Congress, and R. O. Christoffersen, Mad- 
ison, complete the program committee. 

Other committees are: Mrs. 
Stanley Ashby, Chairman, Madison; Mrs. J. O. 
Wilson, Madison; Henry C. Beloit ; 
George Bassford, Ashland, and Dr. F. R. Jan 
ney, Wauwatosa. Credentials: Earl M. Haney, 
Chairman, Milwaukee; A. W. Zellmer, Wis- 
consin Rapids, and Mrs, A. T. Olson, Stevens 


Resolutions: 


Rowe, 
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Mrs. LeBaron Austin, Chairman, 
Green Bay, working with local Milwaukee 
Music Committee. Exhibits: Mrs. I. E. Gold- 
berg, Chairman, Milwaukee; Mrs. Joseph Born, 
Sheboygan; Mrs. H. M. Sloan, Marinette, and 
Miss Cecelis Fennelly, Ashland. Publicity and 
Press: Mr. and Mrs. William L. Doudna, Mad- 
ison, Co-Chairmen, and Mrs. R. L. Schumpert, 
Madison. Publicity Books: Mrs. E. J. Shellman, 
Chairman, Oconto Falls, and Miss Katherine 
O’Brien, Ashland. Awards: Mrs. E. H. Myller, 
Chairman, Green Bay; Mrs. Morris Richman, 
Madison, and Mrs. Walter Olson, Fond du Lac 
Rules: Henry C. Rowe, Chairman, Beloit; Mrs 
Harold J. Ness, Eau Claire, and Mrs. H. H 
Mickelsen, Kenosha. Pay Materials: Mrs 
Morris Richman, Chairman, Madison, and Mrs. 


Point. Music: 


Henry Flemming, Superior. Life Memberships. 
Mrs. Otto L. Falk, Wauwatosa; 
George Bassford, Ashland, and Mrs. H. ¢ 
Kinzler, Prairie du Sac. Elections: A. W. Zell 
mer, Chairman, Wisconsin Rapids; Mrs. Roma 


Chairman, 


Edwards, Spooner, and Mrs. B. L. Brouette, 
Green Bay. Destrict Procedures: Mrs. Walter 
Olson, Chairman, Fond du Lac; Mrs. H. C. 
Kinzler, Prairie du Sac; Mrs. Harold J. Ness, 
Eau Claire; Mrs, I. E. Goldberg, Milwaukee, 
and Miss Katherine O’Brien, Ashland. 

The committee for the nominating of officers 
consists of Mrs. Richard W. Mills, Chairman, 
Fond du Lac; Mrs. J. O. Wilson, Madison; 
Mrs. E. J. Shellman, Oconto Falls; Mrs. Walter 
Olson, Fond du Lac, and Earl Haney, Mil 
waukee. 

The local convention committee for Milwau 
kee is Mrs. Walter Local 
Chairman; State Advisory Committee: Lowell 
P. Goodrich, Milwaukee; Miss Frances Jelinek, 
President Milwaukee Teachers 
Miss Dora Von Breisen, President Milwaukee 
Kindergarten Association, and Mrs. I. E. Gold 
berg, President of the 4th and Sth Districts 
of the Wisconsin Congress. 


Huebner, General 


Association 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY— 

Continued from page 376) 
School are convinced that it has enriched our 
curriculum at a time when it appeared certain 
that our offerings would have to be reduced 
Assuredly by this service this high school has 
a selection of courses even during this war 
emergency period so broad and varied that 
almost every interest of each student has been 
served. 
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Capital Comments 








DID YOU KNOW— 


(The schools have become critical centers 
in the preparation of ‘youth for social services 

both military and civilian. The physical 
well-being of youth is an essential factor in 
this preparation. ) 

1. That about 25 out of every 100 regis- 
trants in the 18-19 year-old group are rejected. 
(Authority, Selective Service System. Feb., 
1943) 

2. That out of every 100 youth examined 
(1941) that 85 needed dental care; 20 needed 
refractions; 19 needed tonsillectomies; and 12 
needed special diets. (Health Status of N.Y.A. 
Youth) 

3. That the major causes of rejection among 
18-19 year-old registrants are: first, eyes; sec- 
ond, mental diseases; third, musculo-skeletal 
defects; fourth, heart disabilities. 

4. That Wisconsin schools in their efforts 
to improve this picture employed (1942-43) 
177 physical education instructors; 1 full-time 
and 15 part-time dentists; 10 oral hygienists ; 
14 health teachers; 23 physical therapists; 2 
occupational therapists; 2 nutritionists; 31 
speech correctionists; 3 psychologists; 2 part 
time psychiatrists; 119 nurses are assigned to 
part or full-time school work. 

5. That there are 11 orthopedic schools 
which enrolled 838 pupils (1942—43) which 
conducted 18 clinics at which 1,006 children 
were examined and recommendations made 
for the correction of orthopedic defects. 

6. That the facts point to the need for an 
expanded educational health program which 
will provide for (a) the correction of remedial 
defects, (b) the development of sound mental 
attitudes, (c) better nutrition, (d) the pre 
vention of communicable diseases and acci 
dents 











STATE DEPARTMENT RADIO PROGRAM 
WHA—4:15 P. M. 

April 19—J. H. Williams, Psychologist and Super- 
visor of the Mentally Handicapped, ‘Testing, 
Sense and Nonsense.” 

April 26—Mary Tuohy Ryan, Assistant Supervisor 
of School Libraries, Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, “But the Children Are Always New!” 


= TEACHERS LICENSES, PERMITS AND THEIR 
RENEWALS: The time is approaching for 
teachers to make application for licenses, per- 
mits, and certificates for the 1944-45 school 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 


year. The teachers whose licenses expire be- 
tween April 10, 1944, and May 5, 1944, may 
make application for renewal license or cer- 
tificate anytime after the first of May. By so 
doing, the license or certificate will then be 
dated so as to cover the 1944-45 school year 
of teaching. The teachers, who need not attend 
summer school in order to secure further license 
or certificate, should make application as soon 
after the first of May as is possible. We make 
this request in view of the fact that there is 
always such a “rush” during the summer 
months, especially right after the close of sum 
mer school and during the last few weeks be 
fore school opens in September or late August. 
By making application early in the summer, 
the teachers will receive their licenses and cer- 
tificates that much sooner and will avoid the 
delay which is bound to happen if they wait 
until later to apply. 

Teachers holding permits for the present 
school year and who are required to attend 
summer school for further permit should with- 
hold making application for renewal permit 
until the summer school work is completed. 
[he employing superintendent of schools mus! 
also request that the permit be issued. No per- 
mit will be granted without the written request 
of an employing superintendent of schools 
The request must indicate that the superintend 
ent is unable to secure the services of legally 
qualified teachers. Teachers holding licenses 
which require summer school attendance for 
renewal should not make application for a re 
newal until the summer school work is com 
pleted and submit the summer session credits 
with the application. 

IF SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IS NOT REQUIRED OF YOU FOR RI 
NEWAL PERMIT OR LICENSE FOR COM 
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ING SCHOOL YEAR, PLEASE APPLY 
EARLY FOR YOUR RENEWAL AND 
AVOID DELAY AND AT THE SAME 


TIME HELP THE LICENSING AUTHOR- 
ITIES KEEP UP WITH THEIR WORK 
UNDER THE “SUMMER RUSH” AND 
“DELUGE OF APPLICATIONS.” 

= “DON'T BUY ANOTHER DEPRESSION” jis the 
title given to the effort being made in Milwau 
kee to avoid wasteful spending. The people 
are asked to pay no more than ceiling prices, 
to comply with ration rules, to reduce their 
debts, to save their money, to invest in War 
Bonds, to cooperate with government wage sta- 
bilization programs. Through these measures 
they hope to hold back the flood of inflation. 
The Milwaukee schools taking their place in 
this civic effort have chosen these simple, 
democratic and easily remembered slogans to 
make a lasting impression of the “Don’t Buy 
Another Depression” campaign on their stu- 
dents: 


Monday—Back the Attack 
Tuesday—Keep the Home Front Pledge 
Wednesday—Use it up, wear it out, make 


it do, or do without 
Thursday—Food is a War Weapon 


Friday—-Seven Keys to Victory 


# AVIATION EDUCATION BULLETIN: We are 
glad to announce the publication of a new 
bulletin entitled ‘Aviation Education in Wis 
consin,”’ 

Since the outbreak of the war much empha 
sis has been placed on aviation education 
Such material has been incorporated into the 
various subject matter fields and has proved to 
be a motivating factor because of the interest 
of boys and girls in the airplane, 

Many high schools have organized regular 
courses in the science of aeronautics and are 
giving credit toward graduation. At present 
ibout 40% of our high schools are offering 
full year courses and most of the remainder 
introduced aviation 
courses. So we believe the Wisconsin educators 


have materials in other 
will welcome the opportunity to examine the 
aviation education programs that are suggested 
in this Department bulletin. 

Those engaged in the field of aviation feel 
that they do not wish to make the same mis 
take that was made when the automobile was 
developed. Schools did little in this area until 
recently, so far as teaching highway safety and 
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driver education is concerned. And educators 
today feel quite generally that it is the business 
of the schools to acquaint its pupils with this 
most revolutionary of all modern devices—the 


airplane. 


= HIGH SCHOOL AIDS of three and one-half 
million were recently distributed for 1942-43. 
These aids were formerly paid in December 
but at the time the legislature increased the aid 
from $1,385,000 to $3,500,000 the time of the 
distribution of aids was changed to March. 


# NEW BUSES for child transportation are be- 
ing released by the War Production Board in 
very limited numbers for each calendar quarter. 
They are allocated on the basis of real need 
only, and replacement of old buses can only be 
made if they are definitely worn out and are 
road hazards —in other words, if the old 
vehicles are ready for the junk pile; “no others 
need apply.” Applications for new 
should be made as soon as convenient; see your 
local dealer who has the proper forms to fill 
out. There will be inevitable delay in the de- 
livery of vehicles as they are manufactured 
serially; there will be no stock piles to dip into 


buses 


= IF YOU SHOULD ASK US MR. ADMINIS- 
TRATOR: we would say that with the “flu 


and income tax back of us and the victory 
garden and graduation exercises somewhat in 
the foreground, now’s the time (unless you 
have done it already) 
To do your share toward teacher recruit- 
ment 
To do everything you can to aid the cur 
rent drive for the collection of waste 
paper 
To think through what your community 
is going to do for its non-high school 
graduates when they return from wat 
To figure out what curricular changes you 
should make for next year s school 
program 
To have that conference with all seniors 
To make an investigation into this matter 
of testing 
To give another warning to students about 
racketeer correspondence schools 
To plan some professional reading for 
this summer 
To urge teachers ‘on permit” to make 
plans for summer school 


To complete your plans for commencement 
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The Funny Bone 





Good for Bamacles 

A Madison teacher tells about a little girl in class 
who had had the privilege of seeing a ship launched 
at Manitowoc. In the child’s eagerness to share het 
experience with her classmates she said: “And then 
they broke a bottle of shampoo over the bow”. 


One Who Knew 

At a luncheon given to Senator Richard Russell 
while he was governor of Georgia, all the guests but 
one stood up when the governor was presented. The 
person who didn’t stand, an elderly, pleasant-looking 
woman, was asked by her neighbor if she did not 
believe in standing up for the governor. 

“No, I don’t,” answered the dissenter. ‘I had to 
get up for him too much when he was a baby. I am 
his mother.” 


Not Yet 

“All the little boys and girls who want to go to 
Heaven,” said the Sunday School teacher, “please 
rise.” 

All rose but Johnny. 

“And doesn’t this little boy want to go to 
Heaven?” 

“N-not yet.” 


Worse Than Ever 

Mr. Ginsburg had been complaining of insomnia. 
“Even counting sheep is no good,” he sighed to his 
partner in the clothing business. 

“It is only good if you count up to 10,000,” re 
plied his partner. ‘Try that tonight.” 

But the next morning Mr. Ginsburg was still com 
plaining. 

“I did not sleep a wink,” he said. “I counted the 
10,000 sheep, I sheared ’em, combed the wool, had 
it spun into cloth, made into suits, took ’em to the 
City, and lost $20 on the deal. I didn’t sleep a wink.” 


He Knew His Professor 

Chemistry Professor: I will now drop a silver coin 
in this acid. Will it dissolve ? 

Student: No, sir 

Professor: Then perhaps you will explain why 
not? 

Student: If it would dissolve, you wouldn’t put it 
in, sir 


Speed 

The experienced motorist was crawling carefully 
through a well-known “'trap’’ when he saw the village 
constable making imperative signs to him to stop. 

“Look here,’’ said the motorist, “I wasn’t exceed- 
ing the speed limit.”’ 

“I know that, sir,’ said the policeman with a 
difident cough, “‘but, you see, I've got three chaps 
in the station for reckless driving, and they sent me 
out to look for a fourth for a game of bridge.” 
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Blameless 

“This is the fourth morning you've been late 
Susan,” said the mistress to her maid. 

“Yes, ma'am,’ replied Susan, ‘I overslept myself.” 

“Where is the clock I gave you?” 

“In my room, ma’am.”’ 

“Don’t you wind it up?” 

“Oh, yes! I wind it up, ma’am.’ 

“And do you set the alarm?” 

“Every night.” 

“But don’t you hear the alarm in the morning, 
Susan?” 

‘No, ma‘'am. That's the trouble. You see, the 
thing goes off while I’m asleep.” 


Specific Cure 

Miss Jones: What is a literary aspirant? 

Tommy: I guess it’s what an author takes when 
he has a headache. 


Is That Clear? 

A mother who had a daughter employed in de 
fense work in Washington, wrote to ask her just 
what she was doing. The reply follows: 

“I work in the data-analysis group of the aptitude- 
test sub-unit of the worker analysis section of the 
division of occupational analysis and manning tables 
of the bureau of labor utilization of the War Man- 
power Commission.” 
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GINGER! 
































May I stay after school tonight? I 
want some staying-after-school credit 
in case I'm naughty. 
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Have a Coca-Cola=So glad you’re back again 





oo OF welcoming da home-coming satlor 


Home again! In those two words is everything 
our fighting men dream about... and fight for. 
They look forward to the little things that 
mark a way of living .. . friendliness and hos- 
pitality so quickly summed up in the familiar 
phrase Have a “Coke”. With Coca-Cola in 
your refrigerator, you’re always ready to offer 


welcome. From Atlanta to the Seven Seas, 





Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes, — F 
has become a global symbol of good will H, i 
and of good living. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








It’snatural for popularnames 
A to acquire friendly abbrevia- 


ry 
As NESE) tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ‘‘Coke’’. 
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@® ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS: [n the current 
issue of National Elementary Principal, bulletin 
of the Department of Elementary Principals of 
the NEA, is an article by Harold W. Peterson, 
Keefe Avenue Principal, Milwaukee. The title 
s The Principal Considers the Mentally Mal- 
adjusted Child.” Membership in the depart- 
ment, including the bulletin, may be secured 
through Principal Phillip H. Geil, Wisconsin 
representative, Hopkins Street School, Mil- 
waukee, 


= SPONSORS: Recently the NEA sponsored 
two luncheons in New York, one for national 
advertisers and one for editors of national 
magazines. Another luncheon in Chicago was 
for national advertisers. More than 175 
attended the three gatherings in which the War 
Advertising Council, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and the American Vocational Associa- 
tion co-operated. 

Tangible results of the national interest cre- 
ated in serious problems affecting education are 
the March series of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
programs on the radio and a special nationwide 
advertising campaign by the same company in 
national magazines, local streetcars and buses. 
= MIDYEAR COUNT: With 5188 NEA mem- 
bers, Wisconsin shows a small decline over the 
same time a year ago, despite about 45,000 in- 
crease in NEA membership throughout the 
nation. 

Facing the serious problems of education in 
war and postwar years, Wisconsin teachers can- 
not afford to withhold NEA support. 

Gratifying are membership responses since 
compilation of the midyear count. 
= CO-OPERATION: Recognizing the need for 
Wisconsin educators to meet the challenge of 
other states that have moved forward in NEA 
membership, the Executive Committee of the 





Education Association is giving its 
During the 


Wisconsin 
active co-operation to this end. 
spring weeks, officers of the WEA and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are making 
numerous contacts in various sections of the 
state, 

They give their time and effort, 
can help too. Last year 5897 Wisconsin teach- 


but we all 
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| 
WITH 


G. R. RANKIN 


Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 


ers were in the NEA. Our goal this year is 
10,000. With united effort we can reach the 
goal! 

m= MORE 100% NEA ENROLLMENTS: 


Systems: Eau Claire. 

Schools: Eau Claire—Junior High, Senior High; 
Milwaukee—Bartlett Avenue, Brown Street, Frederick 
J. Gaenslen, North Girls’ Junior Trade School, 
Hawley Avenue, Hopkins Street, Thomas Jefferson, 
Peckham Junior High, Pierce Street, William T. 
Sherman, Silver Spring, Sixty-eighth Street, Story, 
Thirty-seventh Street, Townsend Street, Trowbridge 
Street, Twentieth Street. 





N. E. A. RESOLUTIONS 


| The business sessions of the NEA Repre- || 
|| sentative Assembly will be held in Pittsburgh || 
|| July 5-6th. One of the important items of 
business to appear at these sessions will be 
the report of the Resolutions committee. This 
committee is composed of elected members 
from each state and territory. We desire the 
report to be representative of the thinking of 
all the teachers of this nation. As representa- || 
tive of the teachers of the state of Wisconsin || 
I request that you send me your suggestions 
and thoughts so that I may truly represent you. 
The committee has only two rules. A resolu- 
tion must (1) be of national interest or 
national in scope, and (2) be something sig- 
nificant to the teaching profession. 
What do you feel are the most vital prob- 
lems facing education today? Are they post- 
|| war education, juvenile delinquency, education 
of the discharged soldier, federal support of 
|| education, visual aids in educ: ition, vocational 
education, adult education, or premature ter- 
mination of schooling? If so, let me know. If | 
not, let me know. If other problems are of 
greater importance, let me know. It is not 
necessary to write a complete resolution. The 
|| committee has its own form and style for reso- 
lutions. What we need is ideas, opinions, sug- 
gestions, and criticisms. Examine last year’s 
| resolutions. What was good about them? 
|| What was bad about them’ Where should the 
| emphasis be placed this year? Remember this 
|| is the teachers of the United States speaking 
collectively to the general public. 
I would appreciate letters from all levels of 
|| the teaching profession. May I hear from some 
|| one in each level: state department, teachers 
|| colleges, city superintendents, high school 
principals, grade principals, and teachers in 
cities, villages, and rural areas? The more 
|| suggestions I receive the better I can represent 
you at this summer’s meeting. I thank all who 
have sent suggestions in previous years. Please 
do it again this year, only double or triple the 
number. 
Address all suggestions to my home address 
J. C. Chapel, 7939 26th Ave., Kenosha, Wis- 
consin 
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1944 
«|| SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers are needed as never before. It is patriotic to teach. 


Bn Summer Schools will be more valuable than ever. 
01, : 3 

a Prepare for better service by attending 

,. 

ory, a summer school 

dge 


Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work 
for rural, elementary, and high school teachers. 
Lectures, readings, concerts, and recreational opportunities 


at all of the colleges. 


Sessions of Six and Eleven weeks. Flexible programs. 
Write for announcements 


Eau Claire—President W. R. Davies 
La Crosse—President Rex Mitchell 


Milwaukee—President F. E. Baker 


Oshkosh—President F. R. Polk 
Platteville—President C. O. Newlun 
River Falls—President J. H. Ames 


Stevens Point—President W. C. Hansen 
Superior—President R. C. Williams 
Whitewater—President C. M. Yoder 


Stout Institute, Menomonie—President B. E. Nelson 





IT IS PATRIOTIC TO TEACH. WISCONSIN NEEDS TEACHERS. 
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1944 Summer Session 


Wis. State Teachers Colleges 
and Stout I 


nstitnte 


EAU CLAIRE 





EAU CLAIRE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


W. R. DAVIES, President 


A Profitable Place to Spend the Summer 


Two Terms 


One Full Quarter 
June 12-July 21 July 24-August 25 


THEME—Education for World Citizenship 














Courses Planned to Meet the Needs of: 
Teachers seeking credit toward B.S. | Teachers who have returned to the 
in Ed. degree profession 
Teachers interested in Guidance in] 1944 high school graduates seeking 
secondary or elementary schools to shorten time in college 
Pre-nursing, pre-liberal arts or other |] Young men preparing for military 
junior college students service 














Special Off Campus Summer Session at Rice Lake, June 12-July 21 with 
regular college faculty and courses 








Fine Lecture and Entertainment Program 
Excellent Living Arrangements Wide Choice of Courses 


Convenient Rail and Bus Connections 


For further information address 


Norman D, Bailey, Director of the Summer Session 
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oe LA CROSSE 


June 12-July 21 July 24-August 25 





= A WIDE VARIETY OF COURSES FOR RURAL AND ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Will include: Rural Curriculum—philosophy and observation, P) blems in 
Elementary Education—individual study of specific problems, Supervised Teachin 
advanced practice, Playshop in Fine Arts—music. dance and art. Enelish Work 
shop, Post i ‘av Probl MS, Health and Phy cal Education in Ele mentary GI 1d f, 


Science for Ele Mentary Tea he FS: and Speech Activities in Elementary Grade as 
well as a generous offering of other courses in all academic fields 
Short Courses for those unable to attend a full term: History of Wisconsin, 


June 12—30. Citizenship, July 5-21. Three credits each 


= LABORATORY SCHOOL—FOUR GRADED ROOMS AND A ONE-ROOM RURAL SCHOOL 
OF EIGHT GRADES 


Rural School—Demonstration of block program, workable techniques, and ap 
plication of modern philosophy. Rural children taught by teacher experienced in 
demonstration before groups. 

Graded Rooms— Modern programs for primary, inte rmediate and upper grades. 

Both Rural and Elementary rooms will give special attention to visual aids in 
teaching and demonstrate the use of radio, pictures, graphs, slides, and films. 
Open to occasional visitors and to auditors as well as observers with planned 
program. 


m REFRESHER COURSES FOR FORMER RURAL AND ELEMENTARY TEACHERS WHO HAVE 
ACCEPTED OR PLAN TO ACCEPT POSITIONS DURING THE EMERGENCY 


Any or all of four three-credit courses may be elected: Reading, June 12-30; 


Social Studies, July 5-21; Language, July 24-August 11; Arithmetic, August 
14—25. 


® APPROVED COURSES FOR COUNTY NORMAL STUDENTS ON THE ACCELERATED 
SCHEDULE 


American History and Elementary Science for first year students. English and 
Rural Sociology for second year. 


= HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES MAY BEGIN FRESHMAN YEAR IN ANY DIVISION OF THE 
COLLEGE 


= A TWO-DAY RURAL AND ELEMENTARY INSTITUTE ON “THE COMMUNITY AND THE 
SCHOOL” 
Such problems as (1) Teacher Shortages, (2) Supervisor-Teacher Relationships, 
(3) Health Programs, (4) Conservation Needs and (5) Community Organizations 
and the Schools will be considered. 
Teachers and supervisors not enrolled in college as well as community leaders 
are invited to attend. 


/} 7 ’ y , “7 > a , 
For full details and catalog write to the Registray 
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1944 Summer Sessions 
Wis. State Teachers Colleges 
and Stout Institute 


MILWAUKEE 


Institute on Postwar Planning 





*& The world in prospect—under the director- 
ship of Dr. J. Martin Klotsche, Milwaukee 
State will offer a three-weeks institute on in- 
ternational as well as civic problems the nation 
will face at the conclusion of the war. Morn- 
ing classes will be devoted to a survey of 
American foreign policy, afternoon roundtables 


June 12 to June 30 


to civic issues under the direction of informed 
civic leaders, evening forums to international 
problems with noted lecturers as leaders. Dr. 
Klotsche, who will return to the college faculty 
after a semester at the University of Wiscon- 
sin as visiting professor in history, is a world 
traveler and lecturer. 


Milwaukee State 


Teachers College 


Summer Sessions 


june 2: +40 Javhy 21 


* To meet the acceleration of the war years, 
Milwaukee State is offering two summer ses- 
sions; the summer student may elect either or 
both, earning from six to sixteen credits. Thes« 
are the features: 


Air Age, a new course offered the first term and 
designed to give the student an understanding of 
air transportation as well as limited and optional 
flying experience. 

Small School ¥V orkshop, June 19 to July 28, un 
der the direction of Dr. Neal Billings, Director of 
training, for the undergraduate who wishes ex 
pericnce in the state graded schools. 


Elementary Workshop, June 19 to July 28, for 
the undergraduate or graduate who wishes to 
work, study, and observe the latest educational 
philosophy, techniques, and materials 


Write to President Frank E. Baker, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, for the summer bulletin 
or special bulletins on the workshops. 


1944 


July 24 to August 25 


*& By Lake Michigan's proud waters under 
the leadership of the Commonwealth social 
committee and the office of the deans, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College is offering an un 
usually attractive program of summer rec reation. 


For the convenience of summer students, the 
college will maintain a recreation bureau, 
where tickets may be purchased for ‘Music 
Under the Stars’’ concerts, lake cruises, theater 
offerings. 


One hour each day will be reserved at the 
field house for the sports enthusiasts, and all 
the facilities of the pool, courts, and gymnasia 
will be available. 


Each week the Commonwealth assembly com 
mittee will present an hour of information or 
entertainment in the college auditorium, bring 
ing musicians, lecturers, entertainers to summer 


students. 


% Two new college dormitories located on Stowell avenue just off of Kenwood boulevard will 
house fifteen women each. Breakfasts and dinners will be served. Write early to Miss Cecelia 
Werner, dean of women, for reservations. Assistance in finding rooms will be given freely by 


the college deans. 
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1944 Summer Sessions 
Wis. State Tea hers Ce lle ges 
and Stout Institute 


—DATES— a 
First Term: June 12 to July 19 OS K OS | 


Second Term: July 20 to August 25 


State Fees: $15 for both terms 
10 for either term 





REGULAR COURSES: 


Over one hundred of the courses which have been given during the regular year 
will be offered this summer in the fields of art, education, economics, English, geography, 
health, history, library science. mathematics, music, physical education, practical arts, 


science, social studies, sociology, and workshops. 


These courses carry regular credits leading to diplomas and degrees in rural, kinder 
garten—primary, intermediate, grammar grade and state graded principals, and secondary 
curricula. 

By attending the full quarter of eleven weeks each summer, a student from a two 
or three-year course can very rapidly meet his remaining requirements in a four-year 


curriculum. Attend now and avoid the “after the war” over-supply of teachers 


ACCELERATED COURSES: 

Programs have been arranged to meet the needs of students who began accelerated 
curricula in county normal schools and state teachers colleges in 1942-1943. Such pro 
grams on request will be outlined for any student, or group of students, who are 


sursuing accelerated programs designed to meet emergency demands for rural teachers 
‘ < o < 4 


ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCES: 

The round-table conferences which have been well attended for the past eight years 
will be continued this summer. One of the features of the group of conferences to be 
offered this summer will be a series of demonstrations to be followed by question periods 
and round-table discussions. The outline of these conferences is included in the Summer 


Session Bulletin. 


READING CONFERENCE: 


A special reading conference under the leadership of Dr. Donald Durrell of Boston 
University, one of the foremost authorities on reading in this country, will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, June 16 and 17. Consult the Summer Session Bulletin for hours 


and topics. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS: , 


In addition to the lectures by Dr. Durrell, a series of musical entertainments and 
lectures on current problems will be offered in a series of assembly programs. The 


schedule of these programs will also be found in the Summer Session Bulletin. 


Send your request for a Summer Session Bulletin to ]. H. Smith, 
Director of the Summer Session 
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1944 Summer Sessions 
Wi State I eache rs Colle ges 
and Stout Institute 


PLATTEVILLE 


THIRTY-SIXTH SUMMER SESSION 


Pioneer State Teachers College 





Located in scenic southwestern Wisconsin 
Platteville, Wisconsin 


Chester O. Newlun, President 
Milton Longhorn, Director of Summer Session 


Division Heads 
V. E. NyLin, Agriculture GEORGIANA CLARK, Elementary Educatio 
R.O. BILLE, Industrial Arts R. E. GuiLes, Rural 
E. G. HARRELL, Junior High School and Secondary Education 


FIRST SESSION SECOND SESSION 
June 5-July 14 July 15-August 18 


Offering courses adjusted to emergency problems, the college summer session ts open to regular 
college students, county normal students, high school graduates, advanced high school students, 
and adult specials. Twelve to fourteen credits may be earned during the double session. Classes 
which begin at 7:30 a.m. are held only in the morning. Except for laboratory work there will 
be no daily double periods or afternoon classes 


All departments will offer courses: Rural, Lower and Upper Elementary, Secondary Education, 
Agriculture, and Industrial Arts courses have been especially designed for both teachers now in 
the field who desire to renew their permits and students training toward completion of their 
college courses 


A student may now complete two years of college work in two summers and the year be 
tween. By attending summers, it is possible for one to finish four years of work in two and one 
half years. Teachers who have not graduated may continue teaching and still work toward theit 
degrees at the rate of a semester a year. Thus through the various programs offered by the Pioneer 
college, it is possible for students to continue their education and at the same time render the 
State a patriotic service in teaching. 


Courses adjusted to emergency problems include those in science and mathematics, both suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to prepare teachers in these fields in one summer's work. Athletic Coaching, 
Recreation Sports, Problems in a Physical Education Program, a course designed to prepare teachers 
to conduct a physical education program including the Victory Corps, are scheduled. Aviation for 
Teachers, Geography of Anglo America, World Geography, American National Government, and 
courses in food preparation, child nutrition, and regularly offered subjects of a more academic and 
vocational type are keyed to the war effort. 


Teachers who have not been teaching recently may attend a Refresher Workshop during the 
first term, in which it is possible to earn from two to seven credits. If there is sufficient interest, 
another such workshop will be offered during the second term. A second workshop, Workshop 
Problems in Elementary Education, will also be offered the first term for advanced elementary and 
rural teachers who have been in the field or who have been students during recent years. Two to 
seven credits may be earned. 


The College welcomes requests for desired courses and will organize them if the number of 
students interested warrants it. This applies to all departments but especially to those of agriculture 
and industrial arts. 


Platteville State Teachers College offers recreation in archery, swimming, and tennis. A 
Women’s Union and the Recreation grounds, having an equipped shelter house, offer opportunity 
for relaxation. Lectures, music, picnics, and dances contribute to the students’ social life. 


Board and room may be secured reasonably, Total expenses, exclusive of transportation, need 
not exceed $65 a term. 


For further information write to President Chester O. Newlun, Director 
Milton Longhorn, or any of the Division heads 
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Summer Sesion RIVER FALLS | 


First Term—May 31-July 7 
Second Term—July 10-August 11 





AGAIN offers two sessions of summer work for teachers, enabling the students to com 

plete one term of college work in eleven weeks. 

DESIGNED to offer the opportunity of acceleration to teachers seeking diplomas and | 
degrees in the curricula of rural, elementary, secondary, and agricultural education; for | 
former teachers who are again entering the profession; and for high school graduates 


of 1944 who desire to enter the profession. 


SPECIAL COURSES 
World Literature 
Speech for Elementary Teachers 
Organic Chemistry and Quantitative Analysis 
Calculus 
Photography 
Harmony 
Science for Elementary Teachers 
Library Science 
Modern Britain and American History from Roosevelt to Roosevelt 


LECTURES IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

National authorities on tour, visiting faculty from the University of Minnesota, 
and resident faculty will present a series of lectures on domestic issues, the war fronts, 
and the peace, in a course being offered for credit. Among the distinguished guests are 
Robert Bellaire, the United Press chief who was held prisoner by the Japanese; Hilda 
Yen, member of the Chinese diplomatic corps in Moscow, Paris, Rome, Berlin, London, 
and Copenhagen; Major Thomas A. B. Dittman, a correspondent who has flown with 
the RAF, participated in the Dieppe Raid, and traveled the Atlantic with the merchant 


men; Gideon Seymour, editorial writer for the Minneapolis Star Journal; and others 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

A distinguished instrumental trio 

The Rink Quartette 

A nationally known lecturer on psychic phenomena 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


American History in the Public Schools 
Teachers’ Contracts in Wartime 


RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
Golf 
Swimming 
Archery 
Tennis 
All-school picnics 
FEES 
State fee--$10 for each session, $15 for both 
Activity fee—$2.50 for first session, $2 for second 
A catalogue will be sent upon request to the Director of the Summer Sessions, State 
Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin. An atte mM pt u ill be made to 


meet the re que sts for courses not listed in the catalogue 
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1944 Summer Sessions 
Wis. State Teachers Colleges 
and Stout Institute 


—DATES— 
EVE S POINT First term: Six weeks, June 12 to July 21 
Second term: Five weeks, July 24 to Aug. 25 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 12 TO AUGUST 25, INC. 





= REGULAR FEATURES: 


Students interested in beginning, continuing, or completing any of the ten 
curricula leading to a degree or diploma in either the Primary, Intermediate and 
Junior High School, Secondary, or Rural-State Graded Division will find academic 
subjects on the class schedule to satisfy the requirements of these curricula. A stu- 
dent may enroll for six semester hours of work each term and by special permis- 
sion of his division director may carry seven hours. 


= SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Art 
Art courses offered for credit include principles of drawing pertaining to applied 
design, art appreciation and picture study. Art for the fun of doing it will con- 
sist of outdoor sketching two afternoons each week. 


Music 
In addition to a course covering the Fundamentals of Music there will be a 
women’s chorus for students who are interested, and to meet the growing de- 
mand for chorus and glee club directors, a director's course will also be given. 


Practice Teaching 
The Training School will be open during the first term furnishing an oppor- 
tunity for those who need it to secure up to five hours of practice credit during 
the term. 


Dormitory 
Nelson Hall, the women’s dormitory, will be reopened for the Summer Session 
where students may secure both room and board at a nominal rate. Reserva- 
tions for rooms should be made early. 


Entertainments 
A series of full-length sound movies has been arranged for morning assemblies, 
and concerts and lectures, to be given in the evenings, make up an interesting 
schedule consisting of practically one program each week throughout the ses- 
sion. An All-School Summer School Picnic will be held during the last week 
of the session in our beautiful Iverson Park, 


ws FEES: 
Incidental fee, either term alone - $10.00 
Activity fee, either term alone : : z Le 3.00 
Total 3 $13.00 
Incidental fee, entire session $15.00 
Activity fee, entire session 5.00 
Total - tries le A aii $20.00 


For further information write to President William C. Hansen 
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1944 Summer Sessions 
Wis. State Teachers Colleges 
and Stout Institute 


=e UT 
June 19 to August 18 S T 





Summer Session will operate for nine weeks. Graduate and undergraduate courses appear 
Courses are available on the six weeks and on the schedule. All courses carry college 
three weeks basis. credit for qualified students. 


Many opportunities to meet present and post war needs 


= REFRESHER COURSES IN EXCELLENT RANGE OF WORK FOR 
Men and women entering educational work after participation in armed services 
Teachers with emergency licenses. 
Former teachers returning to teaching. 
Vocational teachers. 


= “EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS” FOR 
Teachers meeting new responsibilities in added fields of work. 
Men and women with practical experience desiring intensive training in a particular 
field. 
War production training teachers. 
Men and women preparing to teach pre-induction courses 


= COLLEGE WORK IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Accelerated program arranged to enable high school graduates to make full use of 
boys’ time before induction and the girls’ possibility of an accelerated college 
program leading to professional employment opportunities. For high school 
graduates a program of college work of immediate value is arranged. Accelerated 
and regular schedules make possible full use of flexible combinations available 
using 3 week and 6 week courses. 


= COURSES ADJUSTED TO CURRENT PROBLEMS 
Industrial Arts Home Economics Education 
Trade and Industrial Education Dietetics 
Radio Education General Home Economics 
General and Unit Shop Courses Related Art 


Education 

Mathematics 

Sciences 

Social Sciences 

English 

= SIGNIFICANT REVISIONS TO MEET NEW REQUIREMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE IN THE 

CURRICULA FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MAJORS, HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
MAJORS, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MAJORS 


= SPECIAL CONFERENCES CONDUCTED BY STATE AND NATIONAL LEADERS 
= TIMELY DEMONSTRATIONS IN USE OF TEACHING FACILITIES AND MATERIALS 


= MODERN DEMONSTRATION SHOPS, LABORATORIES AND PLANNING ROOMS 
AVAILABLE 

= EXCELLENT PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES TO SUPPLEMENT 
INTENSIVE COLLEGE AND PROFESSIONAL WORK 


Summer Session Bulletin sent on request. 
Director of Summer Session 


The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsi 
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1944 Summer Sessions 
Wis. State Teachers Colleges 
and Stout Institute 


SUPERIOR rrr 


June 12-July 21 July 21-August 25 





Enjoy Your Summer at Superior 


OUR REGULAR FEATURES— 


COMPLETE CAMPUS SCHOOL 
COURSES TOWARD DEGREES AND 


DIPLOMAS IN ALL FIELDS Twelve Teachers 
Rural Demonstrations 
Kindergarten—Primary Student Teaching 
Intermediate Professional Conferences 
Junior High 
Senior High WORKSHOPS 
State Graded Educational Problems 
SPECIAL WORK OFFERED IN Art Appreciation 
Musi 
ai DORMITORY FOR WOMEN 
Lil rary Science ENTERTAINMENT AND RECREATION 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST— 


Indian Life and Culture—A college course including arts and crafts, correlated 
with the campus elementary school, and presented with the cooperation of 


the U.S. Indian Service. 


Physical Fitness and Health Education—Study and discussion of the most effective 


means of organizing and presenting health programs. 


Industrial Tours—A variety of excursions to industrial plants and points of 


interest. 


For County Normal Students—Courses planned for those working toward the 


completion of degrees. 


Aviation Education—Emphasizing the possibilities of teaching aviation in elemen- 


tary and high schools. 


The average summer temperature in Superior is 64 degrees 





For compleie announcement and list of courses, write to the President, 
State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 
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1944 Summer Se 


Wis. State Teachers College 


WHITEWATER 





Whitewater State Teachers College 


OEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
. . of SERVICE 


OBJECTIVE 
As the name implies the College is maintained by the State for the education of 


teachers as its primary function. 

CURRICULUMS 
Curriculums are arranged for the education of rural and urban elementary and 
secondary teachers. 
The College specializes in the education of commercial teachers. 

DEGREE 
The degree of Bachelor of Education is granted upon the completion of any of 
the four-year curriculums. 

ACCREDITED : 
The College is accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Second 
ary Schools, American Association of Teachers Colleges 


NINETEEN FORTY-FOUR 
.. QUMMER SCHOOL 


SESSIONS , : 
The 1944 Summer School is divided into two sessions of six weeks and five weeks. 


The first session opens on Monday, June 5, and the second session opens on 
Monday, July 17. 

COURSES 
Courses are planned to accommodate both beginning and advanced students in all 
curriculums. Programs can be arranged for those who wish to improve their general 
teaching competence, and for the advancement of their credit status 

CREDITS 
Six credits may be earned during either sessions. A total of twelve credits may 
be earned during both sessions, 


JUNE 5 - JULY 14 
. . JULY 17 - AUG. 18 


REGISTRATION FEES : : 
Students may register for either or both of the sessions. If registration is completed 


for both sessions at the beginning of the first session, the registration fees total 
$19.50. The registration fees for one session total $13.00. 


OTHER EXPENSES 
Textbooks are furnished free. The standard price for a double room is $2.00 per 
person. A single room may be had for from $2.00 to $5.00. Boarding clubs fur 
nish good board at reasonable rates. Ration stamps are necessary. Arrangements 


for room and board may be made after you arrive for registration. 


For more information write te 
Office of Registrar, State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


April, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Four 
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ie 
RECOGNIZING THE NEED FOR RICH SUPPLEMENTATION | 
OF THE REGULAR CLASSROOM WORK... | 
presents the following 
SPECIAL INSTITUTES, WORKSHOPS, LABORATORY 
SCHOOLS AND CLINICS IN THE 1944 D 
SUMMER SESSION 
Elementary and Secondary Laboratory Schools and Workshops and Radio ter 
Workshop—June 24 to August 18. > 
Ic 
; — : : ‘ 7 ’ lit 
Linguistic Institute—June 24-August 18. General introduction to linguistics, of 
Linguistic geography, Introduction to phonetics, Sanskrit, Thai, Hittite, cor 
Pronunciation of modern English, Annamese, History of Scandinavian - 
languages. pr 
rea 
Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation—July 10-14 inclusive. Experienced lead- thr 
ers, clinical specialists, and representative workers will discuss problems _ 
of physical therapy, mental hygiene, occupational therapy, vocational roe 
guidance, clinical testing, speech disorders, and vocational training and Ur 
adjustment. the 
to 
Music Clinic—July 10-20. Includes practice in band, orchestra, and church ba 
and choral music. For high school pupils, music teachers and directors. pre 
the 
Institute on Professional and Public Relations—July 11-12. For all interested apy 
in improvement of understanding between schools and the public. 
Latin-American Relations—July 20-22. Addresses by Wisconsin teachers and aie 
visitors, and a round-table discussion. of 
at 
Institute in Radio Education—July 17-22. Specialized training in performance, se 
utilization, and program planning. Classroom use of radio. Or 
7 
Visual Education Institute—July 17-22. Use of sound motion picture films in poi. 
academic and allied fields. Film sources, subjects in the curriculum areas re 
and sound classroom methods of utilization. Bey 
Institute for Superintendents and Principals—July 24-28. The program in- leac 
cludes presentations by outstanding speakers as well as large and ote 
small group discussions. 5 
teac 
Child Development Institute—July 31-August 4. Open to all who are inter- 
ested in children. Such topics as pre-natal care, nursery school, the Ed 
handicapped child, nutrition, child welfare, and behavior problems 
For special bulletins write Ir 
Director if Summer Session, Madison, Wisconsin ri 
t t 
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Headline 





Happenings 





LOOMIS, TREASURER FOR 


31 YEARS, RETIRES 





Department of Public 


| Greiber Heads Vocational 


Service at University | 


Dean Frank O. Holt of the Ex- 
tension division is Director of a 
Regent-created Department of Pub- 
lic Service. The duties of the new 
lirector are: to expand a program 


of state relations to develop closer | 


between the University 
and state groups; to cooperate 
with the Alumni Association in 
promoting University welfare; to 
reach the people of the state 
through the student body; and, to 
act as off-campus liaison officer for 
the University in discovering addi- 
tional services which the various 
University departments can give to 
the state. In addition, Mr. Holt is 
to represent the President on cer- 
tain occasions. 

Prof. L. H. Adolfson, assistant 
professor of political science of 
the Extension Division, has been 
appointed acting director. 

Bricken Resigns Directorship 


contacts 


Citing a dislike for administra- 
tive duties, Professor Carl Bricken, 
director of the University School 
of Music, tendered his resignation 
at the March 
board of regents. Professor Bricken 


meeting of the | 


will conduct the Seattle Symphony | 


Orchestra. 

The regents approved the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Wakelin McNeel 
(Ranger Mac) as state leader of 
1-H clubs, succeeding Mr. Tom 
Bewick who asked to be trans- 
ferred to the post of assistant 
leader. Mr. McNeel is well known 
in educational circles for his pop- 
ular WHA nature broadcasts. He 
has also spoken at numerous county 
teachers meetings 


Educational Planning 
Program is Formed 


Inquiries are being received by 
the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the WEA office relative 

the organization and functions 

(Turn to page 403) 
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Education Department 

Lt. Clarence Greiber, 
of the State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education since 1931, 
has been appointed state director 
to succeed the late George P. 
Hambrecht. After graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin in 
1929, Lt. Greiber became assistant 
secretary of the vocational board 
He supervised the WPA _ educa- 
tional program in Wisconsin from 
1935 until it was suspended 

Last December Mr. Greiber was 
commissioned lieutenant (j.g.) in 
the navy and is now stationed at 
Newport, R. I., in an administra- 
tive post. 


secretary 





WEA Officials Boost 
National Membership 
At the March 11 meeting of the 
Executive Committee considerable 
discussion was devoted to creating 
among our members a greater con 
sciousness of federal developments 
in education and the work of the 
NEA. On the editorial page of this 
issue will be found a partial list 
of national educational issues 
which should receive the careful 
attention of every teacher. They 
affect every teacher and the future 
of the schools. The members of 
the Executive Committee 
sumed the responsibility of carrying 
on correspondence and maintaining 
contact with locals and adminis 
trators in order to build a fun 
tional concept of our national and 
state organizations and to increas¢ 


membership therein. The member 


have as 


ship quota for Wisconsin 1 
10,000. Teachers need a_ national 
voice in Washington. The NEA 


can speak for them but speak with 
force only when it has the requisite 
membership. 

The Journal encourages 
WEA members to cooperate 
the Executive Committee in it 
voluntarily assumed task 


1 
all 


witl 


Forty-six years of successful 
school administration and _ thirty- 
one years as Treasurer of the Wis 
consin Education Association, That 
is the service record established by 
Supt. Guy F. Loomis when he re- 
linquishes the headship of Keno- 
sha’s schools this year 

Mr. Loomis is a native of Wal- 
worth county. He graduated from 
Beloit College where he later 








GUY F. LOOMIS 


earned a Master's d and 
Phi Beta Kappa membership. Fol 
lowing the principalship of Toulon 
Academy he served as superintend 
ent in Waupun, Oconto, Wauke 
sha, and went to Kenosha in 1921 

Mr. Loomis has seen his Keno- 
sha school system mak mendous 
progress. A building program in 


1 


gree 


volving three million dollars was 
carried through. He was elected 
WEA treasurer in 1913 (the year 


John Callahan was president) and 


was re-elected for every term sinc 
then without opposition. He can 
also testify to phenomenal growth 
in membership and influence of 
the association from a loosely knit 


association to a highly integrated 


organization functioning in_ the 


cause of children and_ teachers 

Guy recalls that in tl irly days 
Turn t 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


WEA COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY PRES. ANTHOLZ 


WEA Office Issues 
S | Bulleti these publications bring educa 
overs UMETINS | tional understanding when placed 
in the hands of lay persons. 


The bulletin on teacher recruit 


Since the convention, the head . 5; 
quarter’s office has issued many | ment has been sent in quantity re- 
ulictins: which have been given quested to teacher training institu- 


tions for distribution to high 
school seniors whom they address 
in person or by mail. 

“Bargain Dollars” by the NSSI 
regular 


wide circulation. Printed bulletins 
of the year are: 
1. Salary Scheduling in County 
Schools. 
2. WEA Locals News (2). 
3. Report on Agriculture 
Education Conference. 
4. Real Wages for Teachers 
5. A bulletin on teaching for 
high school seniors. 


has also been sent to the 
mailing list 


G. R. Leistikow Named 


Northeastern President 
To provide facts on high school 
tuition and the 2-mill referendum 
the WEA circulated several statis G. R. Leistikow of Winneconne 
tical releases on tuition, effect of | was elected president of the North 
the 2-mill levy on all districts, and | eastern Wisconsin Education Asso 
the last one was a 15-page release | ciation by the Delegate Assembly 
showing the effect of a 2-mill levy | at the annual convention in Green 
on every township and village Bay, March 31. He succeeds Miss 
the area outside of high Alice Brady of Green Bay. Other 
districts officers chosen include: R. H. 
It may interest members to know | Licking of Ripon, vice president; 
that the central office has a large | A. M. Bleyer of Oshkosh, secretary 
mailing list of citizens and espe- | and treasurer; and Celia Boyce, 
cially rural leaders to whom some | Menasha, a member of the execu- 
of our bulletins are sent. We feel | tive committe 


school 
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CdMuCAMON — 
IS THE SUREST ROAD TO N 
PERMANENT PEACE 
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CI), 
> OO sani WZ. SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 750 subjects of study covering 
all fields of educational and scientific interest, especial 
emphasis is placed on wartime as well as post-war educa- 
tional needs. A teaching staff of 600 persons including 
educators of national and international reputation—plus 
the splendid facilities of great libraries and laboratories 

-offer outstanding opportunity for both graduate and 
undergraduate study. Special courses and workshops for 
teachers in primary, secondary, and higher education. 


Z 








Council on Education 

H. E. Merritt, Madison 
man 

Alice Brady, Green Bay 
John Callahan, Madison 
Lucile Clock, Madison 
Harold Connors, Hurley 
Wm. R. Davies, Eau Claire 
Alice Drake, La Crosse 
Glen Eye, Madison 
Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee 
Kenneth Little, Madison 
Fred Moser, Cumberland 
Wm. F. Rasche, Milwaukee 
Louis Sasman, Madison 
Joanna Teerink, Superior 
W. W. Theisen, Milwaukee 
A. I. Winther, Marinette 

Welfare Committee 
Lester M. Emans, 

Chairman 

Katherine O’Brien, Ashland 
Vera Rehnstrand, Superior 
Robert Scott, Cuba City 
Haldis Svanoe, Wauwatosa 
James W. Kestol, Darien—E) 


Officio 


-Chair- 


Madison 


Public Relations Committee 
R. F. Lewis, Waukesha 
MAN 
a, H. Boebel, Medford 
G. E. Denman, Green Bay 
(Turn to page 403) 
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First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, 
June 12 and 13. Second term registration, 
Monday, July 24. Write now for complete 
bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 717 
Ad ministration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis l4, Minnesota 
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Spring s the time to plan for next fall 


are supplied in sufhcient quantity to pro- 
vide one for each member of the class. 


Teachers from the sixth grade through high school 
can make good use of the free teaching materials 
offered by Westinghouse School Service. 

So many teachers have requested these teach- 
ing aids that we have had difficulty in keeping 
up with the demand. 

To be sure that your needs will be taken care of, 
we suggest you send your order to us this spring. 
This will make it possible for us to have these 
materials in your hands when school opens in 


the fall. 


They 


2. Charts on “Everyday Electricity” explaining 
how certain common electrical appliances work; 
suitable for grades 6 to 12. There are ten charts in 
this series, covering the incandescent lamp, fluo- 
rescent lamp, electric motor, vacuum cleaner, 
refrigerator, electric iron, percolator, elevator, ete. 

3, Sound motion pictures, designed for assembly 
and classroom use; suitable for grades 9 to 12. 


Mail the 


These are only a few of many items 














Here are some of the things you can get: coupon for the free catalog of Teaching Aids. 
I. The “Little Science Series” of booklets for Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
grades 7 to 12. Ten titles will be ready by fall. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, School Service W i 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. Westinghouse Elec tric & Manufa turing ( ompany 
306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
® Please send me your free catalog of Teaching Aids available 
estin OuSEe trom Westinghouse + hool Se rvice 
PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE FP rill 
ime i e 
school Street 
City Postal Zone State 
401 
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LOOMIS— 


(( 


Ahrnsbrak Elected 
S.W.E.A. President 


"ontt page 3YY ) 


of his othce in the WEA the treas 
urer was required to send out all 
tickets and collect all moneys and 
was paid a yearly fee of $25. It 
deserves to be said that our treas- 
urer has been meticulously accurate 
and conscientious in handling of 
WEA funds and accounts. 

A daughter, Eleanor, is ortho- 
pedic consultant for the Crippled 
Children’s Association of metro- 
politan Philadelphia. Mr. and Mrs 
Loomis will continue to reside in 
Kenosha and will undoubtedly 
continue to contribute to the edu- 
cational and civic improvement of 
the city in which our public school 
system was given its first try-out. 


rom 


H. C. Ahrnsbrak, principal of 
the Beaver Dam High Schoo] and 
first vice-president of the Southern 
Wisconsin Education Association 


a 





The Secretary's office wishes to 
acknowledge its indebtedness to 
Mr. Loomis for his splendid | 


as 





stewardship financial custodian 
and for the consistently high de- 
gree of stability and common sense | | 
with which he assisted the officers | | 
in dealing with the multitude of 
difficult problems which regularly | 
present themselves to the associa- 
tion. Thanks a lot, Mr. Loomis. 
Good Luck and Happy Retirement! 





H. C. AHRNSBRAK 


during the past year, was elected 
president for the following year at 


| the 


| is State Coordinator 


of three 


HEADLINE Ha APPENINGS 





"Reis yn, 
Mrs. 


annual diiiie in 
February 11. He succeeds 
Esther Krakow Sommerfield. 

Mr. Ahrnsbrak, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, has served 
various educational and civic or- 
ganizations, having been president 
of the Wisconsin Secondary School 
Principals’ Association, the Little 
Big Ten Athletic Conference, and 
the Beaver Dam Rotary Club. He 
for the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals and is a life 
member of the National Education 
Association. 

Other officers elected included 
Roland A. Klaus, superintendent 
of schools of Edgerton first vice- 
president; Lester Emans, principal 
of Lakewood School, Madison, sec- 
ond vice-president; Miss Florenc« 


| Wendt, East High School commer- 
| cial teacher, 


secretary; O Rob- 
inson, Janesville High School prin- 
cipal, re-elected treasurer; and Miss 
Hilda Cavanaugh, Sauk County su- 
pervising teacher, was elected to 
the executive committee for a term 
years. 











We Need More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


[- HASE TEACHERS AGENCY 


—FORTY-FOURTH YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison,Wis. 























Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


511 Palace Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
When seriously ill—cheapest plan, treat yourself; wisest, call a physician. 
In legal difliculties—cheapest, do it yourself; wisest, employ an attorney. 
In seeking a life position—will you do it yourself, or join a competent 
agency? 1943 our best season in years, elections in 20 states through the 
Minneapolis office alone, in the better schools, and at top salaries. 1944 
62nd Vear should be better. FREE REGISTRATION. WE TAKE THE RISK. 











HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Montana 
Member N. A. T. A, — 29 years’ superior placement service 


state in our 
shortage. Unusual op 
California to Alaska. 

mediate enrollment. 


Every 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 
territory 
Free 

Register 


faces serious teacher 
portunities for advancement. 
Life Membership for im- 


now! 











HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


in grade 
year were 
25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO Chicago, 


Member N.A.T.A. Write us 





6 out of ev 


ery 10 of the teachers we placed 
schools and high schools last 
placed within 40 miles of either 
or Detroit, or Milwaukee 

today for enrollment blank. 








GEO. R. RAY, 
For 20 years 


“” PARKER 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION—YOUR PLACE IN THE WAR EFFORT 


Enroll now with us under our special offer. 


Member Natl. Assn. Teachers Agencies 


518-519 INSURANCE BLDG. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


——— 42nd YEAR 


Owner and Mgr. Since 1929 
a Wisconsin Superintendent 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 





National 
methods 
proven 


Member 
Our 
effective; 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
COMMONWEALTH BLDG., DENVER, COLO. 


cies. 


cessful 
tion concerning o 





experience 


Association of Teachers Agen- 
ethical, professional, and 
twenty-nine years of suc- 
Write today for informa- 
superior placement service. 


are 
by 





ur 














een 


HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 





History Conference 
at Madison, May 6 


The Social Studies Teachers of 
the state will hold their annual 
conference at the Memorial Union 
in Madison on Saturday, May 6. 
[The committee has planned a 
morning and afternoon meeting. 
[he following program has been 
arranged: 

9:00 Registration 


9:45 Morning Session — Discus- 


sion of the Report of the | 


Committee on American 
History in Schools and Col- 
leges Play Circle Memo- 
rial Union 

General evaluation of the 
Report—Miss Bernice Scott, 
Sheboygan 

Its implications for the Ele- 
mentary School—Speaker to 
be announced 

Its implications for the 
Junior High School 
Speaker to be announced 


Its implications for the 
Senior High School—Miss 
Linda Barry, Shorewood 


High School, Milwaukee 
Its implications for the Col- 
lege Level —Dr. Wilbur 
Glover, La Crosse State 
Teachers College 

Its implications for World 
History and other Social 
Studies—Miss Ruth Fuller, 





WISCONSIN 


409 Insurance Building 


| together 





WEA COMMITTEES— 
Continued from page 400) 

Rudolph Hanson, Superior 
F. O. Holt, Madison 
H. Gudwin Johnson, Milwaukee 
Rexford S. Mitchell, La Crosse 
Kenneth Outcelt, Balsam Lake 
J. E. Tepoorten, Madison 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING— 
Continued from page 399 


of the statewide curriculum pro 


gram in process of formation 
Questions are also being asked 
about the Wisconsin Educational 


Policies Committee. It is planned 
to present a graphic picture of the 
entire plan in the May Journal 
with an_ explanatory 
article. 

Look for it in May. It will pré 
vide an opportunity for all teach- 
ers to make a contribution to the 
educational progress of our state 


Manitowoc 
Discussion 

11:30 Business Meeting 

1:00 Luncheon Meeting 
Speaker: Professor William 
Ebenstein, Department of 
Political Science, University 
of Wisconsin 
Subject: “Democracy vs 
Dictatorship in Latin 
America” 


TEACHERS 


CREDIT 


Page 403 
Home Ec. Education 
Through Libraries 


The Committee on Home Eco- 
nomics Education Through Li 


braries was organized in 1937. 
Wisconsin was selected by the 
American Home Economics Asso 


ciation as one of the seven key 
states in which the plan of assist- 
ing libraries to obtain a well- 
rounded collection of material in 
this field and of helping teachers 
of Home Economics to find refer 
ence material was initiated 

The committee has recently had 
printed a new list of books, 200 
in number, called “Homemaking.” 
These books have been published 
between the years 1938 and 1943 

While this list does not presume 
to include every good book in the 
field of homemaking that has ap- 
peared in the last five years, it does 
offer a list of books that have been 
carefully selected and examined 

Miss Marian Juaire, associate 
professor of Home Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin, is 
chairman of the State Educational 
Library Committee 

Copies of the list of books are 
available by the payment of post- 
age, 3 cents for from one to ten 
copies, by writing to Miss Jennic 
Schrage, Head Librarian of the 


Traveling Library Department, State 


Office Bldg., Madison 2, Wis 


IF YOU NEED MONEY FOR 


oo. 7 ; 
Summer School or any other 


tA 


UNION 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


1N 








Use Coupon for Quick Service 
pee a ee ee ee ee ae ae a ae ea 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


Gis 3 . ' 409 Insurance Bldg.—Madison, Wis. 

eae ss , Iam interested in a loan of $100, $150, $200, $250, $300, $ 

e # Si a es ay hs , For _ Months. (circle amount desired) 

summer payments are required \ It is understood that the filing of this application does not obligate 


n any way 


My name is _ 
I 


Address 
| 

















The Educational Spotlight 

















COMING EVENTS 

April 21-22: City Superintendents and School 
Boards, Milwaukee. 

April 21-22: Spring Art Conference,..Milwaukee 
Art Institute. : 

April 25-27: Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Milwaukee. 

May 6: Social Studies Teachers Conference, Memo- 
rial Union, Madison. 

July 5-6: Representative Assembly of NEA, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Nov. 2-4: WEA Annual Convention, Milwaukee. 


Correction: We call your attention particularly to 
the date of the Annual Convention of City Superin 
tendents and School Boards at Milwaukee, April 21 
22. An error occurred in reporting the date in the 
March Journal. We're sorry, but it happened. 


Schnell chosen president of Elementary principals: 
Fred Schnell, principal of the Jefferson School of 
Sheboygan, was elected president of the Wisconsin 
Elementary School Principals’ Association at the 
annual meeting at Madison, March 25. Other officers 
chosen include: Margaret Cleary, West Allis, first 
vice-president; Philip Geil, Milwaukee, second vice- 
president; Cyrus Uber, Beloit, treasurer; Edna 
Mumm, Beloit, executive secretary. 


Teachers and School Boards consider mutual quali- 
fications: ‘To look at each other and smile’ were the 
words of Henry E. Smith, superintendent of schools 
of Sheboygan, when he introduced the discussants in 
a panel before a meeting of the Milwaukee School 
Boards Association and the Milwaukee County Coun- 
cil of Teachers on Thursday, March 23. The meeting 
was jointly sponsored by the two organizations to 
consider mutual problems. Two main questions were 
discussed by the panel: What are the qualifications 
of a good board member? and, What are the quali 
fications of a good teacher? Oliver Heine, principal 
of the Craig School in the town of Wauwatosa, Miss 
Aldin Svanoe, Longfellow Junior High School, Wau- 
watosa, and Phil Brewer, Whitefish Bay, represented 
the teachers on the panel. Henry E. Smith, superin 
tendent of schools of Sheboygan, served as chairman 

The Milwaukee Journal comments editorially: 
“It is as important that the teacher and the school 
board member should be working together in pro 
viding Willie’s school training as it is that mother 
and father should be working in agreement on his 
home training”. 


Borrow from the teachers’ bank, the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Credit Union. Rates are cheap. 
Loans are confidential. 
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Ihlenfeldt heads Land o’Lakes Association: S. W. 
Ihlenfeldt of Crandon was elected president of the 
Land o’Lakes Association of County Superintendents 
and Supervising Teachers at its latest meeting in 
Wausau. Miss Elizabeth Dunn of Phillips, Price 
county superintendent, was chosen vice-president, and 
Miss Tille Sylfest was re-elected secretary. 


Can You Top This Spirit?: Clintonville teachers 
at a recent meeting “put Clintonville Main Street 
and Clintonville industry on the spot’’ by asking the 
question: “How Could the Schools Better Serve In- 
dustry and Business’? Frank Sinkewicz, employment 
manager of the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., de- 
clared that the schools were doing an excellent job 
for industry, both in training boys for shop work 
and both girls and boys for office work. Leroy Gore, 
editor of the Tribune-Gazette, spoke for Main Street. 
The teachers and their guests decided that the chief 
problem of the school and the teacher is to arouse 
interest in the subject. 





ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


Organized 1877 
DR. HERMANN A. NOTT, Conductor 
PRESENTS 
Verdi’s Manzoni 


REQUIEM 


This rendition is dedicated to the men 
and women who have made the supreme 
sacrifice for our country. 

SOLOISTS 


HILDA OHLIN, New York, Soprano 
EILEEN LAW, Detroit, Mezzo Soprano 
WILLIAM MORTON, Toronto, Tenor 
RAYMUND KOCH, Chicago, Bass 
CHORUS 200 FULL ORCHESTRA 


AUDITORIUM 
SUNDAY, MAY 7th, 1944 
3:00 P. M. 

Reserved Seats 60c, 92c, $1.20 
(20% Tax Included ) 
ORDER NOW 
Arion Office 
Edmund Gram Piano House 


718 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Phone DAly 2522 
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Vision, inspired dreams, work, 
and freedom of individual initia- 
tive have taken many an American 
boy and girl out of the world of play 
into the world of accomplishment. 


In this land there is room to 
climb to the very top... forto eager 
young Americans the door is wide 
open to opportunity, to advantages 
beyond measure. 
Parents and teachers must join 
forces to see that our boys and girls 
go places under their own power 
. and keep on doing it. With 
their help, young America will 
meet the future with chin up— 
confident and ready. 


Yes, confident and ready. For today 





American boys and girls have at 
their disposal the finest educational 
facilities in the world. Among them 
is Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Teachers and parents alike praise 
Compton's for carrying forward 
the highest educational ideas, and 
particularly for its contribution 
toward balanced thinking. 


To prepare youth for the years 
that lie ahead is Compton's spe- 
cific purpose. It provides today the 
materials out of which young 
people will shape the accomplish- 
ments of tomorrow. 

Write for the interesting free 
booklet, “Learning To Use Your 
Encyclopedia.” 


RUSSELL L. BROWN, Dist. Manager 


3415 North 3rd Street - 


Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


vision for tomorrow... 


Give the Young Mind 
Room to Grow act 





COMPTON’S 
Pictured 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY + 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Jones becomes Training Officer: Mr. John F. Jones, 
assistant supervisor for the State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, terminated his connections with 
the Board, April 1. He is now Training Officer in 
The Veterans Administration. Mr. Jones began his 
work in vocational agriculture in Arcadia in 1925 
and from 1929-1941 was at Waukesha. His chief 
work during the past few years was to stimulate 
Food Production War Training classes. From 1942 
1944 he was president of the Wisconsin Association 
for Vocational and Adult Education. 


Add the following to the WEA HONOR ROLL 
of 100% membership: Counties, Burnett, Waushara; 
Villages, Bayfield, Clayton. Correction of the March 
Journal; We erroneously reported the counties of 
Bayfield and Clayton in the 100% list. 





A Helpful Hint for You 





OU know your own highly specialized 
field and if others understood it as well, 
appreciation for your important, neces- 
sary work would never 
be taken for granted 

In a sense, although 
there is no comparison, 
this is the way we feel 
about our product. We 
are referring to Chew- 
ing Gum——supposedly a 
little, unimportant thing 
because so ‘‘useless”’ 
But it is not useless, as 


’ the War has brought out. 





. c And after the War, 
From Kate Greenaway’s we hope it proves a sim- 

Spelling Book, 1885 jjar help to you instead 
of the old pre-war annoyance. Especially 
we were thinking how it might suggest 
something to help you benefit homework 
morale and home-study. 

It is this wise: Hard, stalwart seabees, 
pilots, navigators, gunners our men in 
subs, tanks . literally millions and mil- 
lions of our fighters and war workers today 
use chewing Gum because they have need 
for it. The chewing seems to aid concen- 
tration and keep their minds awake. Also 
helps them get done distasteful or monoto- 
nous jobs that much easier. 

@ Under present conditions we can not 
make more Wrigley’s Spearmint without 
lessening quality which we will never do. 
Therefore. you can be assured this Iittle 
editorial ts not for the purpose of creating 


sales. We hope, however, it creates good will. 


Y-20 
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Radio Workshop broadcasts over WLBL: The 
Radio Workshop of the Central State Teachers Col- 
lege has announced its broadcast schedule for the 
balance of April and May. “Your Story Time” and 
“Real Americans” are children’s programs especially 
useful in the classroom. To build worthwhile educa- 
tional broadcasts for the future the college faculty 
invites teacher cooperation through response and 
criticism. The following schedule will be followed 
until the end of the school year: 


11:45-12 :00—Daily 
Campus Variety Program—Robert H. Rifleman 
Campus News and Music 
1:15—1:30—Monday 


« 


Movie Reviews—Robert H. Rifleman 
3 :45—4 :00—Tuesday 
Books and Authors—Ralph Hawkins 
3:15—3 :30—Wednesday 
Your Story Time—Jane Miller 
Modern Children’s Literature and Poetry for 
-rimary Grade Pupils 
3 00-3 :15—Thursday 
Real Americans—Norman E. Knutzen 


American Literature Made Real for Upper Grade 
Pupils 
3 :30—4 :00—Friday 
The Music Album—Ralph Hawkins 
1:15—1:45—Saturday 
Army Hour—97th 
2 :30-3 :15—Saturday 
The Symphonic Hour—Robert H. Rifleman 
Appreciation and Interest in Better Music 


“Your Story Time’, “Real Americans’, and ‘Th« 
Symphonic Hour’ have been placed on the Good 
Listening List schedule of good radio programs 
Robert H. Rifleman is in charge of production and 
Gertie L. Hanson is director. 


Sheboygan sponsors open meeting: “Schools fot 
Tomorrow's Children’’ was discussed by Dr. Theo 
dore Brameld of the University of Minnesota at a 
meeting sponsored by the Sheboygan Education 
Association and the parent-teacher organizations of 
the city on March 16. The public was invited. 


Wisconsin raises less than half of quota: A yeat 
ago the Council of Education of the WEA sponsored 
the War and Peace Fund of the National Education 
Association. $13,600 was set as a quota for the state 
of which $5,561.95 has been raised to date. The 
purpose of the fund is to use the money over a period 
of years for emergency activities. The Wisconsin 
committee says: “Such activities will be aimed at 
correcting grave educational deficiencies revealed by 
Selective Service; seeking adequate financial support 
for education; securing and maintaining adequate 
salaries for teachers; keeping in touch with the many 
agencies of the federal government whose decisions 
concern education; protecting the integrity of the 
schools against the tendency of other agencies to take 
over their functions; fostering legislative and admin 
istrative measures to deal with increasing juvenil« 
delinquency; working for an educational representa 
tive at the peace table and an international office of 
education.”” Can we point with pride to our record 
The success of the project depends on the individual 
teacher and local leadership. What do you say? 
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Marathon County Teachers elect officers: At a re 
nt meeting of the association Alex Vetter, Mara- 
thon, was chosen president to succeed F. E. Gustin 
of the Mosinee schools. Other officers elected for 
the ensuing year are Geraldine McDonald, Schofield, 
vice president, and Mrs. Hattie Wanta of Wausau, 
secretary and treasurer. O. H. Plenzke of the WEA 
spoke on post-war educational problems and Wakelin 
McNeel, ‘Ranger Mac’’ of the radio, Madison, ad 
{ressed the meeting on the subject of conservation 
The association passed a resolution asking that an 
onor roll of teachers who are now serving in the 
rmed forces from Marathon County be placed in the 
ourt house. 


“Open House Program” for Parents: The ‘Junior 
High School” or ‘'The Age of Discovery and Explora- 
tion” is the title of the new colored motion picture 
produced by the Wilson Junior High School faculty 
f Appleton to give the parents an overview of the 
many educational experiences and activities theit 
children are privileged to enjoy. The film not only 
shows important emphasis placed on the fundamen- 
tals of education, familiarly known as the ‘Three 
R's”, but portrays the enriched curriculum through 
the activities of art, band, orchestra, chorus, dra 
matics, hobby clubs, shop activities, sewing, cooking, 
intramural sports, interschool athletics, Red Cross, 
The Wilsonian”, and the school store. Following a 
program and premier showing of the film on Parents 
Night, March 23, the teachers welcomed the parents 
in their rooms in order to become better acquainted 
The film was produced through the cooperative efforts 
of the pupils and faculty under the direction of Guy 
M. Barlow, principal, and R. L. Swanson, the 
‘Camera Man” of the faculty. We would say this 
is an excellent piece of public relations work 


Bayfield County unit has spring meeting: Addresses 
by Roy Melvin of Ashland High school on “Physical 
Education in Our Schools’, Dr. R. C. Williams, act- 
ing president of Superior STC, on “Effective Teach- 
ing’, and Victor E. Kimball, assistant state superin 
tendent, on the high school aid referendum featured 
the spring meeting of the Bayfield. County Education 
Association, a unit of the WEA. Not only was the 
meeting attended by teachers but by townspeople, 
members of boards of education, and legislative rep- 
resentatives. Cedric A. Vig, Ondossagon Union Frec¢ 
high school, is president of the organization. Other 
officers include: Mrs. Frances Wallin, Grandview, 
vice president; Allie Pihlaja, Port Wing, secretary; 
Mrs. Dorothy Kangas, Iron River, treasurer. 





Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 3 to August 11, 1944 


Practical Methods Courses In: Shorthand 
Typewriting—Bookkeeping—Business Law 
-Office Practice. Also personal skill de- 
velopment under expert instructors. 
Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


1944 SUMMER SESSION 
Eight Weeks 
July 1to August 24 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in Art, 
Biology, Business, Chemistry, ¢ lassicaland Mod- 
ern Languages, Education, English, Geology 
and Geography, History, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Law, Mathematics, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Social Sciences, and Physical Education 


Emphasis on education for and in the post 
war period. 
Special features include Plays and Movies, 


Organ Recitals, Concerts, and Lectures deal- 
ing with current problems. 


The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
and canyons can be enjoyed without the use 
of an automobile. 


UN oe ee 


4 
COLORADO 






BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer School Office (Dept. R) 


Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session 
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Where but in America: The recent action of the 
boxing team of the University of Wisconsin in elect- 
ing Richard Miyagawa, Hawaiian-born lad of Japa- 
nese parents, its captain is indicative of the American 
spirit. Where else in the war-torn world is a human 
being recognized for his true character and ability. 
Not only is the action a tribute to the one chosen but 
also to the young men doing the electing. ‘“Dick’’ as 
he is commonly known, spent several months in a 
relocation center in Arizona before being released in 
order to attend the University. 


Workshops on circuit: This week the Joint Com 
mittee on Education in Wisconsin, comprising 16 
state-wide organizations, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is sponsoring a 
series of citizens workshops, at which prominent edu- 
cators will discuss school problems in the state and 
nation. The present schedule calls for meetings at 
Watertown, April 13; Beloit, April 14; Platteville, 
April 15; Algoma, April 17; Wisconsin Rapids, 
April 18; Whitehall, April 19. Discussants include 
Dr. Frank W. Cyr, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, Dr. Alva H. Benton, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Mrs. Jessie Turner, Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, LeRoy 
Peterson, research director of the WEA, Dr. Eugenia 
Cameron, state board of health, Howard G. Danford, 
recreation director, Madison public schools, Bruce L. 
Cartter, Wisconsin Agricultural Extension Service, 
and Mrs. Edwin C. Thompson, Madison, vice presi 
dent of the joint committee. 


Wood County Teachers institute: Randolph Fack- 
lam of Biron was named president of the Wood 
County Teachers Association at its annual spring 
meeting in Wisconsin Rapids. Evelyn Domke, Pitts 
field, was elected vice president; Mrs. Kathryn Whit- 
ney, Pittsfield, secretary; and Adalaide Hansen, Biron, 
treasurer. J. C. Gilman, Bessie Amble, and Margaret 
Hetza were chosen convention delegates. W. B 


Senty, state supervisor of secondary schools, and Mrs. 
Lois G. Nemec, supervisor of state graded schools 
spoke at the morning session. County agent H. R. 
Lathrope and Leone Norton, county nurse, were the 
afternoon speakers. 





Spend Your Summer 
Profitably and Patriotically 


More insurance is being bought to- 
day than ever before. Farmers and 
wage earners are using extra in- 
come to insure their future. You 
can cash in on this trend by repre- 
senting this 49-year-old Wisconsin 
company. 

Teachers can sell insurance—that's 
a matter of record. Some of our 
most successful agents were former 
teachers. 


Training, plus modern attractive pol- 
icies, backed by a 49-year record of 
service insure your SUCCESS. 


Write to: 


The Wisconsin Life Insurance Co. 


George R. Holdhusen, Supt. of Agents 
30 W. MIFFLIN ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 














Summer Sales Work 


for Men Teachers 


some work consists of selling garden seeds to dealers for 1945, taking inven 
tory of unsold seeds and collecting for seeds sold by the merchants. Sales 
training at our Minneapolis plant the last two weeks of June fit you for this 
work. Employment will be during July and August. Flat salary and expenses 
paid. Travel in our automobile. Applicants must be exempt from military 


service and willing to travel in any part of the U.S. A. 


For Full Information Address 


NORTHRUP, 


Estb. 


KING & CO. 


1884 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
(AR EE RRR 8 aE A ES ea 
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The BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION 


ishes 


| The lnggjParade’ : Series 


By Bertha M. Parker 
and 
Glenn O. Blough 





Twelve New Titles 
Now Available 





# rer. ‘ 
The 57 Basic Science Unitexts now available offer a complete basic science 
program from the primary grades through the junior high school .. . a pro 


gram flexible, easy to teach, adaptable to any course of study. 
Write us for Descriptive Booklet 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


New York City EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Francisco 
Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 4220 W. Roosevelt Drive, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


























TONTINE 


Pyroxylin Impregnated Wash- 
able Window Shade Cloth 
Du Pont has been making 

window shade cloth for years 
and knows from past per- 

formance that shades made of 

“Tontine’’ are equal to, or bet- 

ter than, the most expensive 

shades on the market. 

Sworn affidavits are avail- 
able to you stating that shades 
made of ‘Tontine”’ have stood 
up for many, many years of 
hard, active school service. fy 
No wonder the cost-per-year 
is lower when you specify 
Tontine”’. 

What do you get? Shades 


that are highly resistant to 


Here’s how you can be sure you get genuine, 
certified shades made of “Tontine’. Write this 
clause into your specifications: 


“Bidder shall furnish one shade of the type of 
material on which he is bidding and furnish affi- 


cracking, fraying, pinholing davit certifying that the shade has been in con- 
that keep their original color tinuous use for at least nine years. The afore- 
that can be washed with or- mentioned affidavit shall also certify that the 


. 11] shade has been washed at least six times during 
dinary soap and water. We'll the nine years in which it has been in use.” 


be glad to hang a free sample 


shade made of “Tontine’ for FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


your inspection FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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The Lest Of 
MILWAUKEE HOSPITALITY 





® When visiting Milwaukee, stop at the 
Schroeder, Milwaukee’s biggest and most 
complete hotel, nationally known for its 
service and moderate prices. Our shops 
and service centers are of the best. Din- 
ing facilities include our Coffee Shop, 
with excellent food, moderate prices and 
quick service, and our beautiful Empire 
Room, with finest of foods and music 
furnished by America’s leading orches- 
tras; air conditioned, and dancing nearly 
every night. And you'll like our cocktail 
lounge, one of the finest in the country, 


where you can visit with your friends. 





HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Walter Schroeder, Pres. 
MILWAUKEE 
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“Pop Rings the Bell’: This 20-minute 16mm. 
sound film portrays a back-to-school party attended 
by some business men who think of the cost of edu- 
cation as a burden rather than an investment which 
will yield greater happiness to the individual, larger 
economic returns for business, and a more intelligent 
citizenry to master the intricate problems of a demo- 
cratic society. The film was produced by the National 
School Service Institute and is available through the 
WEA office. It is particularly suited for PTA’s and 
service clubs. 


Dr. Biddle to Farm Security Administration: Dr 
William W. Biddle, head of the psychology and 
education department at Milwaukee State Teachers 
College has been granted a leave of absence by the 
Board of Regents to become senior health service 
specialist with the farm security administration. Be- 
ginning April 17 Dr. Biddle will assist in admin- 
istering the government's program in rural commu 
nities. Dr. Maurice Fouracre of the psychology and 
education department staff will be acting department 
head in Dr, Biddle’s absence. 


Platteville conducts Farmers Short Course: A large 
crowd attended the twenty-ninth annual Farmers 
Short course given at the Platteville State Teachers 
College Thursday and Friday, March 2 and 3, under 
the direction of Dr. V. E. Nylin, head of the agri 
culture department at P.T.C. Several speakers repre 
senting the University of Wisconsin lectured at the 
meetings. A talk by Julian Bentley, editor of the 
Prairie Farmer, was the featured attraction of the 
Short course. Mr, Bentley, recently returned from a 
trip to England, spoke of farm conditions there. 


$A 
er vous 
INVESTMENT 





It’s Easy to | 
y ' ] 
SAVE by Mail... | 
Teachers all over Wisconsin are | 
enthusiastic about the | 
advantages to be gained in | 
accumulating a reserve at the i 
“Consolidated” in Milwaukee. | 
Regular amounts can be mailed 
monthly; earn an extra bonus 


over a period of years. 3 


Write for full 
particulars! 
(CURRENT RATE) 
WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association | 


1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. i 
| 
| 
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NECROLOGY 
(*WEA Members at Time of Death) 


Mrs. Leonard F. Stacker, 49, (formerly Calla 
Griswold) died at her home in Green Bay on Jan. 6 
following a heart attack. Before her marriage she 
taught in the public schools of Madison, Fond du 
Lac, and Oak Park, Ill. Survivors include her hus- 
band who is head of the woodworking department 
of West High school and two children, Jean and 


Jack. 


*Meryle M. Kieweg, 40, teacher of the fifth grade 
in the Kewaunee Public School for the past sixteen 
years, passed away suddenly at her home in Kewau 
nee on March 1, 1944, from a heart attack following 
a case of the flu. Miss Kieweg had apparently been 
in good health and taught up to less than a week 
before her death. She was a graduate of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College in 1923. 


*Mrs. Viola M. G. Newton, supervising teacher 
in Columbia County for the past five years, passed 
away at the hospital in Portage March 20, following 
an illness of several months. 


Prof. Julius E. Olsen, 85, professor emeritus of 
Scandinavian languages of the University of Wis 
consin, died of pneumonia at his home in Madison 
February 25. He was connected with the University 
for over a period of 52 years. Prof. Olsen was recog 
nized as one of the two men who made Wisconsin 
a center of Norwegian culture and learning in 
America. 


Edna Hood, who retired in June 1942 as super- 
visor of household and fine arts in the Kenosha 
school system, died March 5 after a long illness. For 
45 years she was an active leader in education in 
Racine and Kenosha. Not only has Miss Hood been 
recognized for writing and editing textbooks in her 
field, but also for numerous poems which have been 


published. 


Elizabeth Morgan, 75, a teacher and vice principal 
in the Milwaukee schools for fifty years, died March 
29 after a short illness. She retired from teaching in 
June 1939. 


*Thomas A. Rogers, 57, chemistry department 
head at the Central STC at Stevens Point, died at 
Rochester, Minn., March 3. He joined the college 
staff in 1914. Mr. Rogers was author of a chemistry 
textbook and scientific papers. 


*Beatrice Hughes, 45, a teacher in the Southern 
Wisconsin Colony at Union Grove for the past thir- 
teen years passed away February 13 following an 
illness of several weeks 


*Clara J. Erb, 58, a teacher at the Palmer school 
in Milwaukee for 25 years, died March 8. She had 
been ill since November. 





Playground Instructor—Counselors 

Beautiful Camp on Lake Michigan for 
inderprivileged children needs Playground 
Instructor, Nurse, Swimming Instructor 
ind Counselors, July 1—-September 1. Apply, 
siving training and experience to 


ARDEN SHORE CAMP 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 
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I PAY MANY TEACHERS 
MORE THAN $3,000.00 A YEAR 


You can draw this kind of money too, jt 
by making your teaching experience produce 
as others are doing. You can do it thi 
“vacation” period. Simply by talking to 
parents about their children and a 
mended plan of reading, you can begir 
pay checks right trom the start. 

Some of our people frequently make 
as $175 in a single week. Here y 
to do well. Our conservative 34 year old 


pany an enviable reputation both 


has 
with its employes 


and the public. You'll lik 
our methods and the way we work with y 
Write me fully about yourself, inclu 
age, education and experience. If you 
the right qualifications, I'll come back wit! 
an offer that will surprise you. Write tod 
C. F. Bellows, Bellows-Reeve Co., 520 G 


dian Bldg., 


Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Va 
without a care! 
Send for special pre-vacation 
offer on a T.C.U. Policy that will 
protect you whether disabled by 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Bargain price carries you the rest 
of the school year, through 
vacation and well into fall. 


FREE 
TAG FOR 
YOUR BAG 
Has space for name and ad- 


dress with transparent cover. 
Free while supply lasts. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
2589 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln 8, Neb. 
= = FREE INFORMATION COUPON = = 7 





















ee 


Teachers Casualty Underwriter 

1 9589 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, 8, Neb: i 

g Send me your special Pre-Vacation ofte1 and F 
Free Bag Tag 

' 1 
Name 

i ‘ 
{ddress 

' ' 


L -_ = = NOAGENT WILL CALL — =— = ad 
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Notes 


on New Books 





Our Air-Age World (Packard, Overton, and Wood, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 838 pp., net price 
$2.10) is a new book with a new approach, new 
content and new concepts, presented in the light of 
present day world conditions from a global view 
point. Many chapters throw enlightenment on geo 
graphical factors which are really basic to a clear 
understanding of the economic and_ social 
fields. The authors show the forces which are operat- 
ing to bring about a new world in which America 
must play its part. Whether we like it or not, out 
1ation simply cannot be isolated from other nations 
The authors have made a real contribution toward 
the training of our youth to see our country’s re- 
sponsibilities as a world power and at the same time 
te train them to help their country meet those re 
sponsibilities 


science 


Your Life in a Democracy (Howard E. Brown, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago, 435 pp., $1.80 list) 
is designed for use in the orientation, guidance, o1 
community civics course. It is unique in its content 
because it helps the student to develop the habits 
that build good citizenship; it teaches him not only 
how government is organized and how it functions 
but, more important still, how to work with others 
and how to assume civic responsibilities; it defines 
his job as a citizen. 

The text stresses personal efficiency and shows 
how it may be used to the best interest of the com 
munity. It emphasizes the solution of the mental, 
emotional, and personality problems of the student 
and discusses the functions of government, founda- 
tion of government, and lawmaking and law enforce 
ment 


Our Global World (Grace Croyle Hankins, Th: 
Gregg Publishing Co., Chicago, Feb. 1944, 91 pp., 
list, $1.32) is a brief statement of geography from 
a world-wide point of view, suitable for use in junior 
and senior high school classes, where the time that 
may be devoted to geography is somewhat limited. 
The book deals with the broad phases of world geog 
raphy that should be familiar to students in all social 
study programs. It is especially adapted for a few 
weeks’ study courses in history, economics, or other 
social studies where time is not available for a full 
term of geography. The book is profusely illustrated 
with large pictures and maps directly related to the 
printed text. The chapter on “Maps and How to 
Read Them’ presents fundamental facts needed for 
map interpretation, not only in geography, but also 
in history, economics, current events, and in the 
1eading of newspapers and magazines. 

First Principles of Business (Rice, Dodd, and Cos 
grove, D. C. Heath & Co, Boston, 598 pp., $2.00) 
is a simple, practical, and comprehensive introductory 
course for ninth and tenth grade students. The organ 
ization is noteworthy for its logical development of 
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topics. The text progresses smoothly from a chal 
lenging discussion of the scope and organization of 
business through a thorough study of the agencies 
which aid business to function effectively and a sys 
tematic and coherent explanation of how business 
activities are carried on from day to day to the final 
chapters on the importance of personnel in business. 
Each chapter is followed by an unusual abundance 
of activities, closely keyed to the text. The illustra 
tions are numerous and carefully chosen. 


The World at War (John Hodgson Bradley, Ginn 
and Co.) is a pamphlet aimed at bringing before 
students of geography the facts of geography as re- 
lated to war. It deals chiefly with World War IL. 
Students of today will help win it but they must 
first understand the geography of war. With simple, 
direct, factual material, this book deals with trade, 
transportation, communication, culture, the differences 
between nations, the aggressor nations, America’s 
place in the war, general strategy of war, methods of 
offense and defense, battle areas today, and, finally, 
the problems of peace. 





An Indispensable New Book 
for library and class use 












“A most en- 





riching addi- 
tion to the 





school libra- 






ry, for both 
teacher and 
student" 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
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? § IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES for Grades 1-8 
y 
By DeGROAT, YOUNG, and PATTON 
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IE 
Something New 
Gor Bookkeeping! 
for SECRETARIES and 
By Freeman, Goodfellow, and Hanna 
A text that gives By of the kind of training really needed to more of th 
who really need it.’ This is a vocational text, but it emphasizes a wide va 
riety of the common, practical recording activities, rather than the more e 
oretical and specialized activities of the accountant. The study material and 
exercises represent the day-in and day-out duties of general office worker 
Essential procedures are reviewed repeatedly throughout the text; and 
metic, handwritin¢ S: spelling, type writing, office procedures, and business ethics 
are integrated with bookkeeping skills—the soundest foundation for t f 
year of bookkeep tho 
List Price, $1.84 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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This is the time for a 
new geography 


to help boys and girls understand 
and live in the world of today 


OUR 
AIR-AGE 
WORLD 


A Textbook in 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


PACKARD—OVERTON—W OOD 


A distinct departure from all former presen- 
tations of geography, this one recognizes the 
global nature of the world emphasizes 
the influence of the airplane on our modern 


concepts of trade, 


transportation, and human 
relations shows the occupations of man 
from a world-wide point of view treats 
the United States as a country streamlined for 
war . . . views other countries under war-time 
conditions . . . interprets world conditions . . . 
and prepares youth to deal with global prob- 


lems of today and tomorrow. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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A spelling book series of pamphlets for grades 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, My Word Book Spelling (Yoa 
kam and Daw, Ginn and Co., 32¢ each) enlivens the 
teaching as well as the studying of spelling by setting 
the words into stories drawn from the children’s own 
experiences. Planned for six weeks of lesson, each 
book contains six units; each unit consists of five 
weekly developmental lessons and one week of re 
view. Spelling is correlated with social studies, sci- 
ence, health, and the language arts. Plans for cor- 
relating dictionary work, word study, and penman- 
ship broaden the amount accomplished in each class 
hour. 


First Course in Psychology (Woodworth and Shee- 
han, Henry Holt and Co.) for high school pupils, 
written in terms of the adolescent’s own experience, 
fortifies him with a new and more critical under- 
standing of himself and of the world and provides 
answers to some of the “how's” and “why’s’’ which 
have puzzled previously. Combined with the usual 
material on mental hygiene, guidance, and person- 
ality, is a simple treatment on perceiving, thinking, 
reading, and the psychology of individual and racial 
differences. Although designed for a year’s course the 
material can easily be shortened. Exercises and a 
glossary are provided for each chapter. 


Grammar in Use (Evalin Pribble, Lyons and Car- 
nahan) is a basic text for establishing those princi 
ples underlying the choice of correct English form 
Frequent short reviews, necessary to fix correct habits 
and to eradicate bad ones are found throughout the 
book. Individual remedial study can readily be con 
ducted by reference to the Index and to the Table 
of Contents. Simply and carefully planned as a tool 
in establishing excellent habits of speech. 


Voices of Verse in two books (Flynn, MacLean, 
Lund, Lyons and Carnahan) is dedicated to “boys 
and girls who may be our poets of the future’. The 
authors have compiled exceptional poems with a 
group of questions whose answers will be found in 
the verses. Prints of etchings good enough to frame, 
add a touch of art, while suggestion for dramatiza- 
tion, word sketches from biographies of the poets, 
and other helpful brief bits of information make 
these books that the children will want to keep 
always. 





= LIBRARY SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION: The 
summer session this year will extend eight weeks, 
June 24—August 18. The Library School offers three 
courses, two for high school librarians and one for 
librarians and assistants in public libraries. 

The regular high school librarian course offers the 
training required to obtain a teacher-librarian license 
It is open to teachers holding a state certificate ot 
license to teach in high school and to college seniors 
preparing to qualify as teacher-librarians. Six credits, 
four of which may count toward graduation. 

Another course, open to those who are taking or 
have taken the regular course or its equivalent, is a 
study of book selection and service in the school 
library. Two credits. 

On account of limited space, advance registration 
is required before June 1. Apply to the Director of 
the Library School, 811 State Street, Madison 5. 
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NEW 


A timely pamphlet, Bradley’s The World 
at War provides a fine background for 
current events teaching. It’s only 44¢ per 
copy, subject to discount. 
Atwood—Thomas 
winning wide adoption: Visits in Other 
Lands (gt. 4), The American Nations 
(gt. 5), Nations beyond the Seas, 1944 
printing with war supplement (gr. 6). 


The new program is 


For material classroom tested for appeal 


much of it modern—you'll want 
Broening — McGregor — Koos — Kefauver 


Best-liked Literature (gt. 7, 8) 


GINN 
AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 








Introducing... 


FS A RNS CCRT EES 
YOUR LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY 


Brown 
A new-type text for the community civics, 
guidance, or orientation course; des a 
to meet the need for a single ba sal text 


which emphasizes the re lat tion ‘of personal 
efficiency to more effective community life. 
$1.80 list 


ee ee 
HEALTH FOR YOU 











Crisp 
The bra new high school functional 
health t based on BE HEALTHY. It re- 
tir 111 of the superior features of its 
predecessor; the text tter is completely 
up-to-date; and scores of new illustrations 


have been added 
$1.80 list 
Write for descriptive circulars or 
examination copies 
s s 
Lippincott 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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STATE 
READING 
CIRCLE 
LIST 


SELECTED 
BY THE 
READING 
CIRCLE 
BOARD 


PROFESSIONAL READING 


GROWING Out OF BABYHooD, by William S. Sadler 
and Lena K. Sadler. Pp. 350. New York & 
London, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1940. $2.50. 

@ “This book is sent forth not only as a representa- 

tive of our long personal experience in dealing with 

these problems but as embracing the accumulated 
wisdom and experience of psychologists, teachers, 

and psychiatrists of the English speaking world . 

The authors have aptly called it a handbook ‘hoe 
parents and teachers of preschool children. They 
cover quite completely the realms of physical, social, 
mental and emotional behavior of the young child, 
and they isolate the developmental schedules, prin- 
ciples, preventive and remedial measures. The book 
should prove valuable to parents of elementary grade 
children and teachers as well as to those concerned 
with preschool children. Conclusions are substanti- 
ated and clarified by means of illustrative cases taken 
from the authors’ actual experiences. The lack of 
source references may be somewhat disturbing to the 
research-minded reader, since frequently the note of 
finality is expressed in terms of ‘never’, ‘always’, 

“without question”, etc. This fact is counterbalanced, 
to an extent at least, by a well chosen reference list 
of thirty-six titles. 

The style is clear and simple, and the discussions 
deal with down-to-earth problems. The treatment of 
problems on the basis of age levels at the same time 
that they are broken down on the basis of subject 
matter makes the volume particularly helpful as a 
reference book for both professional and lay readers 

A normative summary of learning levels is given 
for the ‘‘average’’ child for varying ages from three 
months to and including five years. Other chapters 
deal with habits and problems in the physical areas 
In most instances, discussions involve causes, pre 
ventive and corrective measures, with case studies to 
assist in clarifying conclusions. 

Approximately one hundred and fifty pages are 
devoted to problems expressed in terms of “‘obedi 
ence’, “discipline”, and “punishment”. This chapter 
alone contributes enough in the way of suggestions, 
case studies, and common sense philosophy to mak« 
reading this book well worthwhile. 

The last chapter on “parent child relationships’, 
dealing with ‘“‘personality and intelligence of parents’, 
“parentage and health’, “divorced parents’, ‘‘the 
home atmosphere’, etc. closes with a resume of the 
activities of nursery school children. The chapter is 
based on findings from the Iowa Child Welfare R¢ 
search Stations. A careful digest of this volume is 
bound to leave the reader with a better understanding 
of and more sympathetic attitude toward the gravity 
of problems involved in the process of ‘growing out 


of babyhood’’ 











Dr. Ella Wieg 
Director of the Nursery School 
Badger Ordnance School 


Prairie du Sac, Wisconsin 
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